MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, December, 1901. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


II. 


WIELAND’sS Jeutscher Merkur does not take 
a firm and consistent stand in regard to the 
American Revolution. On the whole, it is as- 
tonishing how little information about Ameri- 
can affairs the paper contains. In vol. i (1773, 
p. 279) Wieland refers to England’s difficult 
position as regards her American colonies 
without expressing any special sympathy for 
the colonies, but he recognizes the far-reach- 
ing results of a possible revolution; in vol. ii 
he devotes a whole page to the affairs of the 
East Indian Company (pp. 302-3), but does 
not even mention America; in vol. iii he writes 
eleven lines (p. 296) on an Indian uprising 
against the Spanish in South America; the 
affairs of the English colonies are not men- 
tioned in this volume, nor in vol. iv. In vol. v 
(1774, P- 379) there is a brief reference to the 
refusal of the Americans to import tea that 
was taxed and to pay any taxes levied with- 
out their own consent. In the remaining three 
volumes, published during 1774, no political 
news is given. In 1775 (vol. xii, p. 189) Wie- 
land writes: 

‘*Wenn man die Amerikaner nicht entschuld- 
igen kann, dass sie sich wider ihren Mutter- 
Staat aufgelehnt haben, so muss man doch 
auch gestehen, dass sie ihren Widerstand mit 
den scheinbarsten Bewegungsgriinden und 
mit solchen Ausfliichten zu beschénigen wis- 
sen, die gar leicht alles auf ihre Seite bringen 
kénnten. Auch ist nicht zu leugnen, dass es 
ihnen weder an Mut noch Einsichten fehlt, ihre 
Emporung durchzusetzen.’"9° 

This certainly cannot be called unqualified ap- 
proval of the American cause. But in the 
same volume Wieland compares the declara- 
tion made by the colonies to other nations 
to the finest orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero.9t In 1776 (vols. xiii-xvi) we have a num- 
ber of brief accounts concerning the American 
war, more than in any other year, but they are 


go Cf, Amer. Germ., iii, p. 348. 
gt Cf. Amer, Germ.,, ibid., p. 348. 


confined to the statement of facts or rumors. 
In 1777 the political review was written by 
Chr. W. Dohm, the well-known advocate of 
the political emancipation of the Jews. In 
vol. xvii (pp. 78-91) he gives a detailed account 
of the situation in America and of England’s 
difficulties in suppressing the rebellion. He 
calls the American struggle 
“the greatest political event of the seventh 
decade of our century and perhaps, in the eyes 
of posterity, of the whole century.” 
He seems to be thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of the war, but on which side are his 
sympathies? It is not easy to tell. In the 
course of the article he says (p. 88): 
‘*Fiir einen teutschen Patrioten muss es eine 
angenehme Idee sein, dass die von teutschen 
Fiirsten tiberlassenen Truppen bisher sehr 
gliicklich angekommen sind, und die Hessen 
nur in einer von der Opposition erdichteten 
Nachricht geschlagen worden.”’ 
In vol. xviii of the same year Dohm says (pp. 
67-68) : 
‘*Eben da man die Nachricht erwartete, dass 
Philadelphia tibergegangen sei, ist eine andere 
eingelaufen, dass Washington den Geist der 
Freiheit und des Mutes seinen Amerikanern— 
die man vielleicht zu friih fiir blos zusam- 
mengelaufenes Gesindel halten wollte—wieder 
eingehaucht und bei Trenton einen nicht 
unerheblichen Vorteil erhalten habe. Dass 
unsere Hessen sich, wie es ihrer wiirdig ist, 
gezeigt haben, und dass nicht ihre Tapferkeit, 


sondern nur ihre Zahl der feindlichen gewichen 
sei, ist bewiesen.’’ 


A little further on (p. 69) Dohm says: 


‘*Schon sind unsere teutsche Truppen wieder 
in Bewegung. . . . England's Bediirfnis der- 
selben ist erstaunend gross.”’ 
No expression of disapproval regarding the 
soldier-traffic; on the contrary, Dohm ex- 
presses confidence in the bravery of the Ger- 
man troops, and satisfaction at their success. 
Schubart, too, in his Teu¢sche Chronzk, is grati- 
fied at the news of Hessian bravery and suc- 
cess in America, though his poems clearly 
show his sympathy for America and his con- 
tempt for the soldier-traffic. 

On p. 73 of the same volume Dohm writes: 
‘*Die abscheulichen Mordbrennereien in den 


Schiffswerften und Kaufmannsmagazinen, be- 
sonders in Bristol—sind wahrscheinlich auf 
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Rechnung der Amerikaner und ihrer englisch- 
en Freunde zu schreiben; eine Art Waffen, 
deren diese Verteidiger der Freiheit sich 
schamen sollten.”’ 

One is almost tempted to take the phrase 
Verteidiger der Fretheit ironically, consider- 
ing the connection. 

From 1778-1782 the Zeutsche Merkur con- 
tains no political news, probably because the 
readers were more interested in literature and 
book-reviews than in politics. 

In a brief review of J. A. Remer’s Ameri- 
kanisches Archiv (1778, v. xxii, p. 28), the re- 
viewer, doubtless Wieland, says: 


‘Diese Schriften, die fiir die Verteidigung 
der Amerikanischen Freiheit geschrieben sind, 
haben nicht allein den Vorteil der bessern 
Sache fiir sich, sondern, etc.’’ 


How must we explain this inconsistent, half- 
hearted attitude of men like Wieland, Schu- 
bart and Dohm? It is not sufficient to say 
that these men lacked strength of character, 
though that would be true of Wieland and 
Schubart. The real reason is again to be 
sought in the political condition of Germany, 
as pointed out above, in the lack of political 
training, of common national interests, in the 
confusion of what is politically right and 
wrong, advantageous and disadvantageous, in 
the attitude of the princes who sided with 
England. 

The peace of Versailles brought joy to many 
hearts in Germany as well as in America. 
Caroline Michaelis, whose brother, as we have 
seen, had joined a Hessian regiment, writes :92 


“Die Meiners hat mir die erste Friedens- 
nachricht gebracht. . . . Wie wohl ist mir, sie 
(die Freude) auch so allgemein um mich her- 
um verbreitet zu sehen. Ich bin nicht allein, 
die einen Bruder erwartet. Es kommen mehr 
Briider, es kommen Vater und Séhne und 
Geliebte zuriick.”’ 


The Hessian soldiers and officers about to 
leave for America, or just returning, attracted 
universal attention. I believe they are rather 
common figures in contemporary plays, at 
present I can give only a few instances. The 
Silesian play-wright, Stephanie (der Jiingere), 
in his comedy So muss man Fiichse fangen,93 
introduces one Alexander Falkenklau, ezx 
amerikanischer Parteigdnger, der im ameri- 


g2 Febr. 6, 1783; cf. Waitz, Caroline 1. 6. 
93 Sdémmiliche Schauspiele, Wien, 1787, vol, vi. 


hanischen Kriege Kaperei getrieben, und 
schwer Geld zusammengebracht hat (act iii, 
sc. 5). Falkenklau, a second Horribilicribrifax, 
is accompanied by his ‘‘ soldier and servant ”’ 
Horn. The latter had been a recruiting agent of 
the Dutch East India Company, later he donned 
a Hessian uniform, passing himself off as a 
Hessian soldier. He meets Colonel Falken- 
klau, who has just returned from the American 
war. By gross flattery Horn wins favor with 
Falkenklau, and makes the colonel believe 
that he has personally witnessed the latter’s 
deeds of prowess (acti, sc. 4). This is some of 
the conversation passing between them: 


Act ii,sc. 1, Falkenklau: ** Ha! wennich aber 
auch an das Metzeln denke, so ich erst in 
Amerika angerichtet, so zitt’re ich vor mir 
selbst. Hast du wohl von dem Tage geh6ért, 
da ich mit meinem elenden Kaper drei Schiffe 
in Grund borte? 

Horn: Was sollt’ ich nicht! ich flog ja selbst 
mit dem einen in die Luft, und schwamm 
hernach vier Tage auf offner See herum, bis 
ich Unterkommen fand. . . . Und hernach dort 
am Delaware, wo Sie, glaub’ ich, ein paar 
Tausend niedermetzelten, und so viele im Mo- 
rast umkommen machten, dass man Sie her- 
nach den Wiirgengel nannte.’’ 


Later Falkenklau says of himself (sc. 8): 


“Ich bin Alexander Falkenklau; ein Mann, 
der in Nordamerika so bekannt ist, wie der 
Nord-Nord-Wind. Ich bin dort zahmen und 
wilden Bewohnern gleich schreckbar gewor- 
den. Denn Untergang ging vor mir her, und 
Verwiistung folgte mir auf der Ferse. Kein 
Feind konnte vor mir bestehen, so wenig als 
vor dem Blick eines Basilisken. Man zittert 
itzt noch, wenn man mich dort nurnennt. Und 
bin ich hier noch nicht so bekannt, fehlt es, 
bei meiner Tapferkeit! nur an Gelegenheit, 
mich bekannt zu machen. Dies muss ich vor- 
laufig von mir sagen, damit man weiss, mit 
wem man zu thun hat, denn ich habe ein 
Geschaft vor, das mir itzt so wichtig ist, als in 
Amerika das Totschlagen.”’ 

Insc. 13 Falkenklau calls himself das Schrek- 
en Amerikas. 

In the comedy Das Loch in der Thiire, 

Stephanie presents to us a poor nobleman, 
Herr von Klings, who, pointing at his uniform, 
says (act i, sc. 7): ; 
‘*Sehen Sie, den Rock kann ich einmal nicht 
mehr ausziehen, der muss nun schon in der 
Welt, entweder mein Gliick oder mein Un- 
gliick machen. Wo ist das aber zur Stunde 
thunlicher als dort,wo man eben Leute braucht, 
die sich allenfalls wollen totschlagen lassen. 
Ich will nach Amerika.”’ 
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His friend advises him to marry a rich girl, 
but he knows of none, and does not wish to 
wait quietly without any definite plan, 

‘-denn die Leutchen in Amerika k6nnten den 
lieben Frieden erbeten, dann saésse Herr von 
Klings ganz auf dem Trockenen.”’ 


This nobleman, without money, calls to mind 
what the historian Schlosser relates in his auto- 
biography regarding the troops of the Prince 
of Anhalt-Zerbst quartered at Jever before 
their departure for America and after their 
return: 

‘‘Lauter lustige und mitunter geistreiche Leute, 
Studenten, verdorbene Kaufleute, Adelige, die 
das Ihrige durchgebracht, Leute von allen 
Zungen und aus allen Ecken des deutschen 
Vaterlandes sammelten sich unter den Fah- 
nen.”’ 

Some of these men, he says, employed their 
spare time in New York and Canada in acquir- 
ing useful information and in continuing the 
studies they had begun at home.94 ;Mat- 
thisson, in his Zrinnerungen,9s tells of a for- 
mer schoolmate who, after wrecking his life 
through dissipation, sought refuge with a Hes- 
sian regiment about to sail for America. 

But to return to Stephanie. In the play Die 
Wildschiitzen (Wien, 1780), the scene of which 
is laid in Suabia, not very far from Ulm, Ste- 
phanie shows how the common people looked 
upon military service in America. Veit, a 
poor peasant, has been caught poaching. His 
angry lord wishes to make an example of him. 
He is condemned to do military service and 
to be sent to America. His faithful wife, Ger- 
trud, visits him in the village jail. 

Gertrud: Weisst Du’s noch nicht? Wir blei- 
ben ja beisammen. 


Veit: Beisammen! Beisammen! Gott sei 
Dank. O liebstes Weib! Nun ist mein Un- 
gliick um die Halfte leichter. Wie denn? 


G. Du musst Soldat werden und er schickt 
uns tibers Wasser, und ein paar tausend 
Meilen weit hér’ ich, in ein Land—ich weiss 
nicht, wie’s heisst. 

Amerika vielleicht? 

G. Ich glaube—richtig! 

V. So weit? 

G. Aber wir bleiben ja beisammen Veit! 

V. (nach einiger Zeit) Holla! Das ist wohl 
gar nach der Insel Phanien?96 Von der ich 


Dahin. 


94 Georg Weber, Fr. Chr. Schlosser, Leipzig, 1876, p. 7 f. 

95 Wien, 1845, i, 181. 

96 Note of Stephanie: So nannte und beurteilte der Ge- 
meine Mann in der Pfalz und Schwaben vor 30 Jahren Pen- 
silvanien, wohin er von den sog, Neuliindern angeworben 
wurde, 


als Bube so viel hérte. Mein Vater zahlte eine 
Menge Bekannte, die alle dahin gegangen 
sein. Er sagte oft, wenn er nicht Weib und 
Kinder gehabt hatte, war’ er auch mitgegang- 
en. O! dort ist’s gut sein, man bekOmmt 
Hauser und Feld, so viel man will, und lebt so 
gliicklich, als in einem Landeder Welt. Lass’s 
gut sein, bestes Weib! Das ist ein Gliick fiir 
uns, dort wollen wir erst recht anfangen zu 
leben. 

G. Wirst Dich wohl betriigen, lieber Veit! 
Wenn’s das wire, wiird’st Du ja nicht als Sol- 
dat hingeschickt. 

V._ S’istschon richtig. Sie fiihren itzt Krieg, 
und da werden eine Menge deutscher Soldaten 
hineingeschickt.—Das ist gut, Weib! Das ist 

ut. ... Siehst Du, wenn der Krieg aus ist, bitt’ 
ich um meinen Abschied, den werden sie mir 
hernach schon geben ; wenn Friede ist, braucht 
man ja notiger Bauern als Soldaten, und lass 
mir Acker anweisen und lebe mit Dir und 
meinen Kindern gliicklich. 

G. Ja, wenn’s nur so geht. 

V. as sollt’s nicht? Bauern braucht man 
liberall und nétiger als sonst wen. Sie haben 
ganze Scharen vor 30 Jahren hineingeholt, 
wie mir mein Vater erzahlt hat, aber Eeinen 
einzigen Junker. Feld soll Dir dort im Uber- 
fluss sein, und der beste Boden, den man sich 
denken kann, wer nur arbeiten will, nun, nun, 
und arbeiten kann ich, arbeit’ gern, das weisst 
.. . Stell Du Dir vor, was wir da noch fiir 
wohlhabende Leute werden k6nnen.”’ 


When Veit finds out that he is not to be sent 
to America after all, he is dissatisfied. He says 
to his wife (act iii, sc. 4): 

‘**tausendmal lieber dort (Amerika). Ich hatte 
doch Hoffnung gehabt, wieder Bauer werden 
zu k6nnen, aber hier muss ich zeitlebens Sol- 
dat bleiben! . .. Ich sag’ Dir’s, auf der Insel 
Phanien war’s besser gewesen. Was waren 
wir dort mit der Zeit vor Leute geworden.”’ 
A recruiting officer a little later says to Veit 
who has been pardoned (act iii, sc. 8): 
‘Schade, mein Sohn! dass Ihr nicht an mich 
gekommen seid, Ihr hattet Euer Gliick in 
Amerika gemacht. Man hatte Euch nach 
Ende der Trubeln, wenn Ihr dort hattet bleiben 
wollen, ein Eigentum angewiesen. Ihr wir’t 
ein gediehener Mann geworden.”’ 

In none of the plays just quoted do any of 
of the characters show any sympathy for the 
American cause. The soldier-traffic is treated 
as something perfectly lezitimate and natural. 

Perhaps the most interesting play showing 
the attitude of the German middle classes 
towards the American cause and the Hessian 
service is Das Raduschgen, a comedy by C. F. 
Bretzner (Leipzig, 1786).97 Fritz Busch, major 


97 Cf. Kirschner, D, N. L,, vol. 138. 
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in the Hessian army, is expected home from 
America. Held, his servant, enters to an- 
nounce to the major’s old father the arrival of 
the son. The latter has been in America for 
six years. 

Act iii, sc. 5. Busch (the father): 


‘Es muss Euch wahrhaftig recht weit ums 
Herz geworden sein, als Ihr wieder den vater- 
landischen Boden betratet. Denn manchmal 
ging’s doch verzweifelt heiss zu. Wie war 
Euch zu Mute, als Ihr das-erste Land wieder 
sahet? 

Held: Wer kann das beschreiben! Sowie 
wir das Mutterland erblickten, schrie alles: 
Willkommen, willkommen, Vaterland! 
Was hatte mein Herr zuweilen drum gegeben, 
wenn er an einem heissen Tage, wenn uns 
die Amerikaner warm gemacht hatten, so 
einen deutschen Labetrunk gehabt hatte. 

Busch: Aber sag mir, war mein Sohn immer 
brav, immer mutig ? 

Held: So einen Mann giebt’s nicht mehr! 
Seiner Tapferkeit, seiner Bravour und seinem 
Mute haben die Englander vieles zu danken. 
Die Amerikaner k6nnen an uns denken, mein 
Seel! wir haben sie tiichtig gepfeffert, das 
muss Ihnen jeder sagen! ... Beim beschwer- 
lichsten, forciertesten Marsche, wenn’s durch 
dick und diinn ging, wir uns durch Walder 
und Wiisteneien durchhauen mussten, oftmals 
den Feind im Riicken, nichts zu brechen und 
zu beissen hatten, war er bestandig mutig und 
auf'm Zeuge ; munterte durch seine Lebhaftig- 
keit und Thatigkeit alles auf und rettete manch- 
en braven Kerl, der ohne sein Zuthun pritsch 
gewesen ware! ... Einmal gerade vor der 
Eroberung von New York wurden wir detach- 
iert, ein Magazin wegzunehmen. Wir waren 
ohngefahr 500 Mann und hielten den Feind fiir 
noch einmal so stark! Alle Hagel, Herr! 
wie hatten wir uns geschnitten! Der Feind 
war beinahe 3000 Mann, und ehe wir’s uns 
versahen, war unser kleines Korps umzingelt. 
... Mein Herr occupiert mit einem unglaub- 
lichen Mute eine Anhdhe, die die Feinde 
tiichtig besetzt hatten, erobert ihre Batterie, 
haut ein, delogiert und verdrangt sie von 
ihrem Posten; erobert ihr Geschiitz und rettet 
dadurch unser ganzes Korps. .. Ich sah, wie 
er zuerst auf die feindliche Batterie sprang, 
seinen Soldaten zurief: Mutig, Kameraden! 
hieher, meine Kinder! haut ein! Wir siegen! 
. . . Und seine Grossmut, Herr Busch, seine 
Menschenliebe, seine Herablassung gegen je- 
dermann. . . Manchem braven Hausvater hat 
er das Seinige erhalten, und dem hatt’ ich’s 
raten wollen, der ohne die ausserste Not ein 
Haus—nur einen Stall in Brand gesteckt hatte. 

Busch: Das lasst euch auch Gott raten! 
In Brand stecken, Mordbrenner agieren. 

Held: Krieg ist Krieg, Herr Busch, und 
Not kennt kein Gebot! Order muss pariert 


werden! Freilich blutet dem rechtschaffenen 
Manne das Herz, wenn’s zu dergleichen Ex- 
cessen kommen muss: aber das darf den Sol- 
daten nicht kiimmern; das wird dem Fiirsten 
ins Gewissen geschoben, der verantwort’ es, 
wenn er kann. . . . Werden Sie nicht bése, 
Herr Busch; das bringt der Krieg mit sich, 
und das muss der verantworten, der ihn ange- 
fangen hat; der Soldat wascht seine Hande 
und thut seine Pflicht.’’ 


Held then relates how the major at one time was 
ordered toset fire toa farm-house. A beautiful 
young woman appears and implores the major 
to spare her sick father, a Quaker. The house 
is burned down, but the major takes care of 
the old man; on his death-bed the latter begs 
the major not to desert his daughter. 


Busch (iii, 6): ‘* Es ist mir doch nicht recht! 
es geht mir doch im Kopf herum, dass ich 
meinen Konsens dazu gab, dass mein Sohn 
mit nach Amerika ging. Ein braver Kerl kann 
er freilich geworden sein; aber Hauser an- 
ziinden! sengen und brennen! Ob ihm das 
einmal fiir genossen ausgehen wird? Freilich 
heisst’s Kriegsgebrauch; der Chef soll fiir den 
Riss stehen, dem schieben wir’s ins Gewissen: 
aber, lieber Gott ! so ein beschwertes Gewissen 
mocht’ ich sehen, das alles zu verantworten.”’ 


To atone in some degree for his son’s deeds 
Busch sends a handsome present to an old 
man with five grandchildren, whose son had 
fallen at Saratoga, and whose daughter-in-law 
had died of grief. 

The conversation between Busch and the 
major is especially significant. 


Act iv, sc. 10. Busch: ‘Aber mein Sohn, 
jetzt tiberleg’ ich’s erst, dass es ein grosses 
Gliick ist, Dich wieder zu haben: die Herren 
Rifflemans sind gute Schiitzen und sollen so 
richtig auf den Kopf treffen, dass es nur eine 
Freude mit anzusehen sein soll? Ist’s wahr? 
Haben sie Dir brav warm gemacht? 

Major: O ja, mein Vater, sie haben, uns 
manchmal tiichtig zu schaffen gemacht. Uber- 
haupt sind die Amerikaner brave Leute, eine 
recht tapfere Nation! 

Busch: Da hast Du recht, mein Sohn: es 
sind brave Leute! und es geht mir noch im- 
mer im Kopfe herum, dass mein Sohn mit 
wider sie gefochten hat. Wider eine Nation, 
die fiir die Rechte der Menschheit, fiir ihre 
Freiheit, fiir ihr Vaterland ficht, sollte von 
Rechts wegen kein rechtschaffener Mann den 
Arm aufheben. 

Major: Ah! lieber Vater, da gehen Sie zu 
weit! Der Soldat darf nicht so philosophieren ; 
der geht hin, wo Krieg, wo Ruhm und Ehre zu 
erringen ist, und wohin sein Fiirst ihn ruft. 
Gerecht oder ungerecht: das kiimmert ihn 
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nicht; er ist tapfer, thut seine Pflicht und tiber- 
lasst das iibrige den Grossen im Kabinette. 

Busch: Aber wenn die Grossen im Kabi- 
nett ungerechte Kriege anfangen, freie Man- 
ner in Banden schlagen, Menschheit und V6I- 
kerrecht unterdriicken, um eines schalen Ge- 
winnes willen ‘'ausende morden lassen: soll 
da der brave, rechtschaffene Kerl seinen Arm 
dazu leihen? soll er morden helfen, weil man 
ihn dafiir bezahlt? Pfui, wenn ihr das Ruhm 
und Ehre erringen heisst. 

Major: Alles, wie man’s nimmt, mein Va- 
ter! Recht der Natur und Freiheit tonen herr- 
lich im Munde der Gelehrten und Philosophen, 
sind aber in der That nichts als Chimaren. 
Haben wir nicht die auffallendsten Beispiele, 
dass gerade solche freie Staaten oft die un- 

liicklichsten sind. Ein kleines Uebel muss 
immer gréssere verhiiten. Aber, mein Vater, 
wir kommen zu tief in den Text; der Krieg ist 
nun einmal in der Welt, und wir werden ihn 
sobald nicht hinausphilosophieren. 

Busch: Hast recht, lieber Sohn; du hast 
ihn ja nicht angefangen. 


The old Quaker’s daughter turns out to be 
the major’s wife, who has accompanied her 
husband to Germany. Probably the first 
American woman on the German stage, she 
quickly wins over her father-in-law with her 
charming presence. Liebes gutes Weib!, the 
old man exclaims (iv, 17), Jch hoffe, Du 
sollst’s nicht bereuen, Dein Vaterland um eines 
deutschen Mannes willen verlassen zu haben. 
There is also a charming scene between the 
little American boy, the major’s son, and his 
German grandfather. 

Held’s views are typical of the rank and file 
of the German mercenaries: blind obedience 
to their superiors, and unreasoning loyalty to 
the princes, the responsibility is not theirs.98 
Major Busch is not very different in that. He 
patronizes the Americans by practically saying 
they do not know what is good for them. The 
old father has sympathy for the Americans, he 
takes an ideal interest in their struggle, but, 
after all, it is only a matter of sentiment, it 
does not influence his actions: he permits his 
son to join the Hessian troops, and is well 
pleased to hear that his son acquitted himself 
bravely. To be sure, he speaks of qualms of 
conscience, but when his son ridicules this 
talk about natural rights and liberty, he is 
quite contented. 

A few brief references to America taken 


98 Kapp, Soldatenhandel, pp. 89, 207; Amer, Germ. iii, 
380, 


from contemporary plays may be added. F. 
L. Schréder, the great reformer of the German 
stage, a fertile playwright and skillful adapter 
of English plays, has a scene in Der taube 
Liebhaber (act i, sc. 9), in which a servant 
reads the newspaper to his master.99 He 
comes across the following passage : 


“London, d. 15. Oct. Gestern morgen zwischen 
12 und 1 Uhr ward Herr Laurens, Prasident 
des Congresses, im Tower gefanglich einge- 
zogen.’’ 
The play was printed in 1781. Henry Laurens 
of South Carolina, commissioner to Holland, 
was captured by the British, and imprisoned 
in the Tower in 1780.99 This report, therefore, 
may have been literally taken from a German 
newspaper.—H. F. MGller, in a play entitled 
Wilkinson und Wandrop (Frankfurt a. M., 1779), 
the scene of which is laid in an English pos- 
session, mentions the capture of an English 
ship by an American privateer (act i, sc. 9). 
America was then, as now, the place of 
refuge for men who had made a failure of life 
or who tried to get out of the clutches of the 
law. In Iffland’s Jaéger (1785, act iii, sc. 13) a 
farmer, who has lost house and cattle in a law- 
suit, deserts his family and goes to America. 
In Goethe’s Ste//a (acti) Lucie claims that 
her father left them to-go to America. In 
Grossmann’s comedy, Nicht mehr als sechs 
Schiisseln, the son of a hofrat wishes to go to 
America. His father angrily replies: ‘‘Wo 
der Auswurf der Europaer hingehGrt,’’:o: an 
idea which is just beginning to disappear from 
the minds of many educated Germans. 
Christoph Kaufmann, ‘the apostle of the 
Storm and Stress,” thought at one time of 
emigrating to America, as he was without 
means of support. A. M. Sprickmann, 
another eccentric representative of the Storm 
and Stress, writes: 
‘Alles ist verdreht und nirgends Genuss fiir 
den ager Menschen, wenn nicht in Amerika 


Friede mit Freiheit kommt—freier Biirger auf 
eignem Acker, das ist das einzige! da ist 


99 Dramatische Werke, ed. E. v. Biilow, Berlin, 1831, 
vol, i. 

100 B. Franklin’s Works, ed. Bigelow, vii, 127 n. 

ror Quoted by Henneberger in Zsch. f. dtsch. Kulturge- 
schichte, 1858, p. 748. 


102 Diintzer, Chr, Kaufmann, Der Afostel der Geniezeit, 
Leipzig, 1882, p, 108, 
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Beschaftigung fiir Korper, fiir Gefiihl und Ver- 
stand zugleich—alles andre, Wissenschaft und 
Ehre und was wir sonst noch fiir schéne Rari- 
taten haben, ist alles einseitig und barer 
Quark.103 


The mother of F. L. W. Meyer, Schréder’s 

biographer, entrusted a large part of her capi- 
tal to an old friend of the family. The latter 
left for America and was never again heard 
from (about 1777). The physician E. L. 
Heim, when a young man, wanted to go to 
Malabar to make his fortune. His brother 
Ludwig writes to him (Feb. 2, 1772): 
‘*Est-ce que vous n’avez jamais pensé aux 
Amériques septentrionales? C’est un pays 
riche, fertile, abondant. On y vit dans les 
colonies anglaises a notre fagon. Le trajet est 
court et on n’y risque rien du climat.’’95 


The influence of the American Revolution 
upon German literature must not be over- 
estimated. The authors of the article in 
Americana Germanica state (p. 358): 


‘‘Contemporary with the stirring events in 
America, there is to be noticed the outbreak 
of a fiery revolutionary spirit in German poetry, 
the direct connection of which with the Ameri- 
can movement can in no wise be doubted.”’ 


The authors do not make it clear what this 
direct connection consists in. Is it cause and 
effect? That would be impossible. 

Some of the poems cited, like Stolberg’s 
Zukunft, Schubart’s Fretheitslied eines Kol- 
onisten, Goeckingk’s Golddurst, contain open 
references to the American Revolution; others, 
however, though written in praise of liberty 
and in defiance of the tyrants do not, on that 
account, owe anything to the American Revo- 
lution. Stolberg’s poem Die Fretheit ap- 
peared in the DMusenalmanach of 1775, but 
was composed as early as 1770, some time be- 
fore the American Revolution.:°% Schiller’s 
poem Der Eroberer appeared in 1777, but 
every line of it, in thought and form, shows 
the influence of Klopstock, whose ‘‘slave”’ 
Schiller then was. Schiller here out-Klop- 
stocks Klopstock. His contemporaries recog- 
nized this at once. Haug, who published the 
poem in his Schwabisches Magazin, says: 

103 Sauer, Die Sturm und Drangperiode, p. 28; D, N. L., 
vol. 79. 

104 Cf, Zur Erinnerung an F. L. W. Meyer, Braun- 
schweig, 1847, I, 48. 

105 G. W. Kessler, Der alte Heim, Leipzig, 1846, p. 106. 

106 Cf, Erich Schmidt in A. D, B., vol. 36, p. 351. 


“Von einem Jiinglinge, der allem Ansehen 
nach Klopstocken liest, fiihlt und beinahe 
versteht.’’107 

The day of judgment appointed for the ‘‘wicked 
kings ’’ is vividly described in the eighteenth 
book of the Messias, one of the earliest scenes 
composed by Klopstock, and one of which he 
was especially proud.108 

Contempt for, and hatred of, the conqueror 
is often met with in Klopstock’s earlier odes. 
Der Lehrling der Griechen (1747), the first of 
Klopstock’s published odes, contains the lines: 

Den (Lehrling der Griechen) ruft, stolz auf den Lorbeer- 

kranz, 

Welcher vom Fluche des Volks welkt, der Froberer 

In das eiserne Feld umsonst. 

In the ode Fiir den Konig (1753) Klopstock 
says: 

Weh dem Eroberer, 

Welcher im Blute der Sterbenden geht. 

Cf. also the odes Petrarca und Laura (1748), 
Friedrich der Fiinfte (1750), Kaiser Heinrich 
(1764), and the prose composition Gedbet eines 
guten Konigs..99 Minor™e has shown how 
wide-spread this motive was in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. 

Klopstock praised liberty long before the 
American Revolution. In the ode Das neue 
Jahrhundert (1760), written in memory of the 
Danish revolution of 1660, which broke the 
power of the aristocracy and established royal 
absolutism, the following lines occur: 

O Freiheit 

Silberton dem Ohre! 


Licht dem Verstand und hoher Flug zu denken, 
Dem Herzen gross Gefiihl ! 


O Freiheit, Freiheit! nicht nur der Demokrat, 

Weiss, was du bist, 

Des guten Kinigs gliicklicher Sohn, 

Der weiss es auch, 

The same spirit of liberty and hatred of 
tyranny appears in Herder’s poem An den 
Genius von Deutschland (1770). 

“Der freien Deutschen Blick, so kiihn und blau und hell, 

Wie lang soll er dem Tanz—Marcell 

Der Blick des Sklaven—Sklaven sein? 

Die konnten einst die Welt befrein! 


107 Schwab, Schiller’s Leben, Stuttgart, 1840, p.51; Brahm, 
Schiller, 1, 75. 


108 Hamel, Klopstock’s Werke, ii, 341, 361; Lappenberg, 
Briefe von und an Klopstock, p. 101. 


109 Schmidlin, Klopstocks Werke ergcinzt, 1, 231 f. 
t10 Schiller, I, 149. 
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Die lassen, Knaben, sich entmannen 
Von Knabenwiitrichen, die noch, 
Die kliglichen Tyrannen ! 

Selbst tragen Vormundjoch ! 


Der freien Deutschen Geist, wie lange soll er sein 

Ein Mietlingsgeist? Soll wiederkiiun, 

Was andrer Fuss zertrat ! ” 

Ramler has a passionate Ode an die Konige 
in the Gdttinger Musenalmanach of 1772. It 
bears the date of 1760, and refers to the Seven 
Years’ War. 

O ihr, verderblicher, als der entbrannte 

Vesuv, als unterirdische 

Gewitter! Ihr, des magern Hungers Bundsverwandte, 

Der Pest Verschworene! 

Ihr Kénige, wie wird es euch nicht reuen, 

(Wo nicht die fromme Reue fleucht, 
Durch Wohllust, falsche Weisheit, laute Schmeicheleien 
Des Hiflings weggescheucht,) 


Dass euer Stal unmenschlich Millionen 

Urenkelsihne niederstiess, 

Und keiner, satt des Ungliicks, seine Legionen 

Das Blutfeld riumen hiess ! 

The members of the Gdéttinger Hainbund 

are largely indebted to Klopstock for their 
ideals of liberty, and for their hatred of tyr- 
anny. Voss writes to Briickner (Sept. 2, 
1772), describing the celebration of Klopstock’s 
birthday : 
‘* Wir sprachen von Freiheit, die Hiite auf dem 
Kopf, von Deutschland, von Tugendgesang ; 
du kannst denken wie! . mit vereinten 
Kraften wollen wir den Strom des Lasters und 
der Sklaverei aufzuhalten suchen. . . . Gott 
wird uns helfen, denn Freiheit und Tugend 
sind unsere Losung.’’!« 


Biirger wrote his powerful lines, Der Bauer 
an seinen Durchlauchtigen Tyrannen, in the 
summer of 1773, half a year before the Boston 
Tea Party.t12 Voss’s hatred of the nobility 
was based not on theories, but on bitter per- 
sonal experiences.t%3 Nor did Fritz Stol- 
berg’s inspiration come from the American 
Revolution. That may be seen from the fact 
that, as a boy, he wrote an ode to liberty 
(either in 1760 or, more probably, in 1766).11%4 
In the ode Die Freiheit, published in 1775, he 
says: 
O Namen, Namen festlich wie Siegesklang: 
Tell, Hermann, Klopstock, Brutus, Timoleon ! 
irt Biedermann, Deutschld. i, 18. Fh., iii, 173 f. 
112 Grisebach, Bargers Werke, Berlin, 1894, p. xxvi. 
113 Herbst, Fok, H. Voss, Leipzig, 1872, i, 48, 111. 
114 Menge, F’. Stolberg, Gotha, 1862, i, 9 n. 


In his Fretheitsgesang aus dem zwanzigsten 
Jahrhundert he mentions Hermann, Tell, Lu- 
ther, Klopstock. We see it is Klopstock and 
the old Germanic liberty, Plutarch and the 
heroes of antiquity that inspire him. Switzer- 
land is to him the land of liberty.:15 

Let it be remembered, moreover, that pre- 
vious to the American Revolution there had 
been a protracted struggle for popular rights 
in Wiirttemberg, that Joh. Jak. Moser had 
spent five long years on the Hohentwiel as a 
martyr to Suabian liberty (1759-64).175 If we 
add to all this the powerful influence of Rous- 
seau, it is clear that the American Revolution 
had no share in producing the revolutionary 
spirit in German literature.:7 But after the 
American Revolution had once broken out, it 
was only natural that it should arouse the 
greatest enthusiasm among many, as it tried 
to project into actual life some of the ideas 
about which German poets were writing and 


dreaming. 
Joun A. WALz. 


Harvard University. 


REMARKS ON THE CRITERIA OF 
USAGE, with Especial Reference 
to Kind of (a), Sort of (a). 


As Dr. Fitzedward Hall observes in discussing 
the word Reliable, to present evidence for the 
availability and repute of a locution is not to 
advocate its use; and I am no advocate of 
these phrases. At the same time, I am satis- 
fied that the evidence in their favor is much 
more authoritative, much more cumulative 
and progressive, than is commonly allowed : 
indeed, for present and future English, their 
limited validity must undoubtedly be admitted, 
Kind of (a) seems to be older than soré of (a), 
sort of being apparently still only or chiefly 
used with plurals long after 4ind of (a) had 
emerged, the whole class being later than the 
reciprocal form, men of all kinds or sorts. 
Manner, style, type, form and the like had 
presumably the same general progress, some 
or all of them occurring even without the geni- 

115 Janssen, F, L. Stolberg, Freiburg i. B., 1882, p. 10, Cf. 
also p. 377 for Stelberg’s later views of America. 

116 A, D. B., xxii, 379-80; Scherer, Gesch. d. dtsch. Lit- 
teratur pp. 502-3. 


117 Cf, also Sauer, Die Sturm- und Drang-Periode, p. 32; 
in Kiirschner, D. N. L., v. 79. 
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tive sign. Oliphant calls the use of 4ind of in 
Shakespeare, 7. G. V. iii, 1, 262, ‘‘a new use 
of kind like the French espéce.”’ 

It should always be remembered that 
linguistic usage is neither moral nor statute 
law, but only a more or less variable common 
law: in other words, usage is a fashion whose 
constraints and penalties are generally analo- 
gous to those of other fashions. Some of its 
features are virtually indefeasible, while others 
are, in the life of a language, almost incidental 
and capricious: grammatical structure illus- 
trates the one, vagaries of colloquialism the 
other. The demarcation of usage, the creation 
and preservation of a definitive standard of 
detail, is, under man’s various freedoms, in- 
conceivable : the apprehension and observance 
of any standards depend on the faculties of 
an educated taste and the substitution of that 
taste for personal habitudes as well as for mis- 
leading statistics, however pretentiously com- 
piled. Nothing exhibits the freedom of man 
less than mathematics, and nothing exhibits it 
more than conduct: of the vicissitudes of con- 
duct, fashion is the most whimsical manifesta- 
tion; and fashion in language is saved from 
hopeless eccentricities only by the irrepressible 
recognition of its essential significance and by 
the several dependences thereby entailed. 
The significances of speech, being non-mathe- 
matical, are never precisely apprehended, and, 
by compensation, its delinquencies are never 
quantitatively punished: as we can never 
count on the revelations of speech fully re- 
alized with its contained emotion, so we have 
not to dread the punishment of violations dis- 
tinctly forbidden and definitely assessed : we 
have only to anticipate losses to ourselves en- 
forced by ourselves, analogous to those in- 
volved in other forms of conduct that do not 
encroach upon the rights and privileges of our 
neighbors. 

Accordingly, no final tests of usage have 
even been formulated; and those who concur 
in the generally accepted principles consciously 
or unconsciously diverge in their application. 
Abstractly admitting the three canons of 
usage, ordinary speakers and writers continue 
to rely on the accident of habit and the chance 
of defence under challenge: general litera- 
rians, who patronize every collateral subject 


they touch, make usage a favorite field for the 
confident advocacy of ignorant predilections ; 
while professed grammarians, and especially 
professional rhetoricians, for the most part 
base their recommendations on data of very 
unequal and very inadequate pertinence or 
cogency. The first class of volunteer authori- 
ties usually deliver themselves very positively 
under a supposed inspiration to elevate the 
English of the daily press: the second group, 
well exemplified in the author of Words and 
Their Uses, divert real strength from creative 
or critical literature, for which they are equipped 
and adapted, to appraisements without com- 
mission: the third class show at their best in 
deluded discoverers who advertise a definite 
number of pages of a definite number of 
authors as the impregnable bulwarks of their 
self-authenticated survivals. A fourth class, 
consisting of one man—the late Fitzedward 
Hall—is enabled to pronounce on the propriety 
and the validity of usage by the results of ex- 
haustive investigation, not undertaken to prove 
any preconceptions or even to urge any con- 
clusions, but naturally asserting and recording 
and, by ready verification, resurrecting, cor- 
relating, and interpreting the characteristic fea- 
tures of English expression as a whole. 
Obviously, the confidence inspired by a 
careful examination of the whole record by a 
man of unique competence during a lifetime 
of absolute devotion cannot be conceded to 
the reported results of special jobbing in rou- 
tine by an ordinary bookmaker: we have no 
guarantee that such a man has chosen enough 
authors, the right authors, or the right portions: 
he is only too likely to be unobservant or to 
be diverted from certain phenomena towards 
others: he may not possess the special dis- 
criminations needed fora significant report ; 
and his possible correctness in some details is 
made questionable by his evident aberration 
in others. Besides their meagre and arbitrary 
provision of data, in itself an absolute dis- 
qualification, these authorities can rarely rid 
themselves of an inconsistent recourse to a 
superficial and suicidal logic whose errors 
unfit them for grammatical or rhetorical func- 
tions. And, finally, a mere ratio of occurrences 
is at best cogent only according to the nature 
of the occurrences. As long as usage has un- 
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doubtedly licensed expressions apparently con- 
trary to ultimate logic, a variant on an accepted 
locution may be provisionally validated by 
proving it so fully in accord with general anal- 
ogies that it might have been, and may yet be, 
warranted as the preferred choice or one of the 
reputable choices, under laws that work by 
natural, and not by necessary, selection. This 
is the true recognition of genius in a language, 
by which it is not only what it now is but also 
what it is becoming. A growing idiom, how- 
ever young, is not to be denounced as an out- 
law or pointed at as a monster. 

All that is here implied can be adduced to 
sustain many locutions condemned by the au- 
thorities now referred to. For example, the 
phrases find of a, sort of a, exhibit a use of 
the article analogous to others fully accepted ; 
this use has not even the theoretic improba- 
bility of certain pleonasms that were once al- 
lowable; and they are justified by the increas- 
ing ‘“consentience’’ of modern writers; and 
the fact that ‘‘ careful writers’ do not succeed 
in evading them is perhaps the most forcible 
attestation of their claims to actual usage, 
however they are disclaimed by the ‘‘adver- 
tent’’ attitude of the same writers under chal- 
lenge. This contrast between usage and 
opinion precipitates the dilemma whether an 
author is authority forthe usage he uses or the 
usage he advocates—a dilemma illustrated by 
Cardinal Newman’s hatred and use of zs being 
—a dilemma calculated to confute some windy 
statistics and to reverse the easy sentences of 
some offhand judges. Most standard writers 
have a very inadequate, a very misleading, or 
a very erroneous, account to give of their own 
usage and that of others, whatever be the de- 
grees of their actual conformity to discriminat- 
ing and discriminated usage; and nothing 
could be more entertaining than a show of 
these doctrinaires bound to the mouths of their 
own canons. 

It is an adequate answer to grammarians and 
rhetoricians who stigmatize uses as illogical to 
prove that they are actual uses; but it is a 
satisfaction besides to expose the crudity of 
their reasoning. Nothing in grammar is clearer 
than the distinction of subject and object, as 
functions of the noun; yet in many tongues 
neuters have no subject-form, the accusative 
being used also as a nominative. Indicative 
and subjunctive are distinguished as actual and 


potential; yet evenin the same tongue each 
mood is at times used for the other, and there 
is only a superficial similarity in the modal 
uses of different tongues. J spent no more 
than I could help, seems to mean than I could 
not help; and J cannot but try, is interchange- 
able with J can but try, as is ever so with 
never so. Even a double negative is illogical 
only on questionable premises: in general 
grammar, it is not the application of two nega- 
tives to the same assertion that implies offset, 
but only the direct application of one negative 
to the other. To condemn a collocation as 
illogical simply by assessing the combination 
of its individual terms under the conception of 
a period different from that of its composition 
isa confusion of standards at wide variance 
with any reassuring logic. Logic is only con- 
sistency: consistency depends on original sig- 
nificance and content as compared with ex- 
posed or converted content; and no established 
collocation can, merely by its present sugges- 
tions, be fairly judged as radically illogical, 
though such suggestions have often been urged 
as reasons for the retirement of a superfluous 
veteran. A capital instance of survival is not 
at all, which ought to mean somewhat but does 
mean altogether not: with it we may compare 
I dowt think so, I never remember, and all 
that glitters is not gold. 

Inthe phrases 4ind of a, sort of a, the ap- 
pearance of a is not illogical by any final test: 
if it were, other appearances of this article 
would equally discredit themselves, as they do 
not. We cite: ‘fruit called (an) orange:”’ 
‘*catch (a) cold:’’ ‘‘ becomes (a) general:”’ 
‘*rascal of (a) boy:”’ ‘‘reputation of (a) witch: ”’ 
‘form of (an) association:’’ ‘in the nature of 
(a) chaplain:’’ ‘‘something of (a) humorist :’’ 
‘*the theory of (a) husband:’’ “but (a) very 
little impression: ’’ ‘‘the character of (an) old 
fellow:”’ ‘‘a bit of (a) poet:”’ ‘the part of (a) 
man:’’ ‘fine figure of (a) man:’’ ‘‘more of 
(a) man:” ‘‘shadow of (a) chance:”’ “show 
of (a) case:”’ ‘‘type of (an) adventurer:”’ “in 
the way of (a)special:’’ ‘‘oh! for(a)shame:”’ 
better husband than (a) friend.’”” Many of 
these intrusive articles go very far back in the 
history of English: on the other hand, some 

1 It should perhaps be noted that Prof, Einenkel has re- 
cently traced the introduction from the French of the indis- 
pensable idiom by which one may boast of being ‘a devil of a 


fellow.’ See An English Miscellany (Furnivall Memorial 
Volume), p. 68, and Anglia Beiblatt, xii, 61. j. W. B. 
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of them can be explained as true individu- 
alizers and not as due to mere interchanges of 
position or to duplication of construction. 

I have made no ratio of usage in these locu- 
tions, nor have I any complete record for any 
author or work. I have no sympathy with the 
physiology that interprets temperament from 
relative blushes and pallors, numerically noted 
on a given occasion or on several given oc- 
casions, unless the degrees of cause and effect 
in each motive, emotion, and circulation be 
measured, unless the occasions be established 
as fully typical, unless conscious effort to ex- 
press, repress, or suppress be assessed, unless 
habit, tendency or condition, regardless of 
special stimulus, be allowed for. A writer’s 
habit, however unintelligent, is indeed some 
contribution to the fact of actual usage; but 
any given writer’s habit, if conscious or con- 
ventional, is no contribution to the essential 
theory of that usage; and his general ‘‘ care- 
fulness ’’ in the mechanical observance of auto- 
matic formule is not to be urged to attest the 
validity of these formule as against other 
locutions not to his taste or outside of his pro- 
cedure. The fact that such writers are almost 
certain at times to use variant expressions 
establishes the progress of such variants; and 
their use proximately proves the writer’s ina- 
bility to differentiate the expressions in argu- 
ment, when his irregularity is called to his 
attention. Thus the inadequacy of statistics 
is at once brought into question: the man who 
hesitates is lost; and the conscious or un- 
conscious licenser, whose variations, once be- 
gun, grow with his productions, distributes 
himself proportionately amongst the various 
sides till he breaks down the force of his 
evidence for any as against the others; nor 
has the ratio of occurrences any cogent sig- 
nificance without impossible assessment of the 
period and the circumstances. The special 
exercise of conscious ‘‘carefulness’’ may re- 
tard or revise the natural use of expressions 
towards which he has been growing: a few 
occurrences in his later writings, as compared 
with many of the other form in his earlier 
work, would clearly show his tendency to- 
ward the newer fashion; and, in any case, one’ 
variation without readiness to resist or power 
to explain weakens his testimony on the 


point. Furthermore, the cumulative testi- 
mony of literature for a given locution is not 
nearly so strong in the number of relative oc- 
currences in any given author as in the diffu- 
sion of it amongst writers in general—a test 
analogous to the influence of every social 
fashion, in accordance with which people gen- 
erally will on a certain occasion do that for 
which the special occasion will not frequently 
arise in the case of any individual. Therefore, 
acomplete record of any current author of 
standard excellence would be at once inade- 
quate and superfluous; and to attempt a 
statistic of all would be overwhelming. I risk 
nothing in saying that all the writers of today 
that are otherwise classed as the best exhibit 
evidences of growth in kind of a, sort of a, 
and that not one even of the ‘‘ careful’’ writers 
evades these phrases, if his expression in ex- 
tent and in style suggests their use. There 
are, indeed, other ways to express the notions 
—as by the indefinite article alone and by the 
indefinite pronouns—but, as a general thing, 
where our phrases would naturally occur, the 
other phraseology is apt to seem an over- 
conscious deviation or correction; and such 
instances are not in point, because mere pre- 
dilection or stylistic preference cannot affect 
the ultimate grounds of correctness in natural 
collocations that are personally disfavored or 
abandoned. Small importance, then, is to be 
attached to the habit of any writer, if 
that writer can be proved guilty of recognized 
lapses, lapses defended as some great writers 
have defended unquestionable vulgarisms of 
their own. Finally, those who wish to satisfy 
themselves how far the most confident gram- 
marians and rhetoricians are competent as 
historians or logicians can test their doctrines 
on the English subjunctive either by the theory 
or by the practice of English writers, including 
the grammarians and rhetoricians themselves; 
‘and they can verify the ordinary teaching of 
these authorities on the ‘‘ universal present,”’ 
a form of assertion which in natural English 
rarely conforms to the instruction of the doc- 
tors. Such investigation will disclose a par- 
rotting chorus of error, their philosophy of the 
subjunctive being neither philosophy nor usage, 
and the utmost truth in the other doctrine 
being the persistence of a few stock expres- 
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sions. Linguistic fates are scornful, and it | cause we can convert into a book of this kind; 


would be cruel to cite illustrations: on the 
other hand, it is a consoling reflection that the 
truly great masters are the least dogmatic, and 
freely yield to the influence of locutions con- 
demned—and used—by their subalterns. These 
masters either themselves use these locutions 
or, without stigma, cite them and others even 
stranger to present analogy. 

The examples already cited seem sufficient 
to establish a theoretic basis for the use of the 
article involved in the phrases ; and their prac- 
tical growth is easily exemplified by modern 
authors, any list of whom isa list of authorities 
for the phrases. It is not at all true, though 
commonly taught, that the indefinite article 
points out an individual member of a class, 
except in a sense that makes such individual a 
concentrated representative of the class; and, 
as singular and plural are only different aspects 
of the object in reference to divisibility, such 
individualization is of no moment whatever. 
Every indefinite, as applying to no one object 
in particular, implies necessarily a plurality of 
reference: hence, the indefinite article, what- 
ever be its special uses, cannot essentially 
limit its noun to a concrete individual. More- 
over, the essence of the abstract idea is that 
common factor of characteristics that is neces- 
sarily and by definition a unit or an identity: 
yet the abstract noun, so far as it is truely ab- 
stract, does not permit the indefinite article 
even in tongues where it requires the definite 
article. Indeed either article and no article at 
all may exhibit the generic sense; just as any 
may mean every, and may take a plural cor- 
relation either in pronouns or in comparisons. 
The objection to 4ind of a man applies equally 
to kind of man, so far as the number of man 
is concerned; and it has already been shown 
not toapply atall toeither combination : gram- 
matically, @ people, the people, this people, 
these people are equally singular and equally 
plural: a gallows is a reciprocal to these kind, 
without reference to the contextual relations 
of the latter: afew is as plural as few ; and we 
even say this kind of one. 

While, generally speaking, the articular and 
unarticular forms are used interchangeably, so 
far as I know attention has never been called 
to the fact that the articular formis never used 
unless the phrase when converted permits the 
article: thus we say this kind of a book, be- 


but we do not say ¢his kind of a weather. As 
commonly used, sind of does not permit ¢he 
before the following noun, because it is an ap- 
proximating term; but, when used as desig- 
nating strictly a class or category, ¢he is per- 
tinent, as Lamb might have said “the prettier 
the kind of ¢he thing is,’’ where he did say a- 
As already indicated, the presence of the ar- 
ticle intensifies the indefiniteness, and it is 
particularly suited to emphasize approximation 
or resemblance; though this intensification 
cannot, of course, extend to the colloquialism 
exhibited in 4invd of sad, an Americanism be- 
ginning to appear in English books. 

Any ultimate grounds for the exclusion of 
the indefinite article from these phrases would 
need support from general grammar; but gen- 
eral grammar has no such support to give: in 
nothing do various languages show their genius 
more than in their articular idiosyncrasies, and 
the historic periods of any one language show 
almost equal inconsistency. Evidently the 
phrases in question are now in for their day ; 
and remonstrance or deprecation, however 
well-founded, cannot alter facts. Regardless 
of statistics, I believe the facts to be as I have 
stated them; and I prefer the endeavor to 
establish conclusions by the interpretation of 
characteristic features rather than by a com- 
putation of items. The mistaken reliance on 
statistical methods, as it seems to me, is only 
too evidently undermining the meditative and 
emotional study of all phenomena; and the 
substitution of statistics for sympathy and 
imagination is not only obscuring the impulses 
of interpretation but actually displacing the 
ordinary applications of common sense. Lan- 
guage and literature in particular are suffering 
fatally from this supersedure; for it is the 
peculiar aspiration of this age of evaporated 
sensibility to display its feelings in schemes and 
analyses. An age of statistics develops enter- 
prises of great moment, but not of great pith, 
numerous talents but no comprehensive genius, 
figures of gigantic proportions but void of 
character: it counts what it can, but never 
misses what it eliminates: it substitutes calcu- 
lation for interpretation, and is not even aware 
that security of computation is not the joy of 
appreciation. 

CASKIE HARRISON. 
Brooklyn. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON OLD 
SPANISH CONSOGRAR, CON- 
SAGRAR, *CONSANGRAR. 

Sed buenos mensageros, e ruego vos lo yo 
Que gelo digades albuen Campeador : 
Abra y ondra e cregra en onor, 


Por conssagrar con los yffantes de Carrion. 
Poema del (iid, 1903-6. 


Diego Gongalez odredes lo que dixo: 

** De natura somos de los condes mas lipios, 
** Estos casamientos non fuessen aparecidos, 
. Por consagrar con myo Cid don Rodrigo.” 

Ibid., 3353-6. 

The word consagrar, which occurs only in 
these two passages in the sense of ‘to become 
related to by marriage,’ has always puzzled 
the editors of the Poema, and has never yet, I 
believe, been correctly explained. In the early 
edition of T. A. Sanchez? we find consograr 
in both passages. F. Janer,3 prints conssagrar 
in the first passage, with foot-note: ‘‘Con 
acierto Sanchez y Damas Hinard corrigen: 
consograr.”’ Inthe second passage he writes 
consograr. A. Bello,4 has consograr in both 
passages; in his glossary he defines the word 
thus: 

‘* Consograr, emparentar con alguna persona, 
contrayendo matrimonio con hijo o hija suya, 


o dandole un hijo o hija en matrimonio, 1944, 
3414, Alejandro 312.” 


Here it should be said that the exact nature of 
the relation entered into by the two kings in 
the Alexandre, stanza 312, to whom the ex- 
pression consogravan is applied, is notapparent 
from the context; this passage cited by Bello 
can, therefore, prove nothing as to the force of 
the word in the Cid. E. Lidforss,s prints 
conssograr, consograr. 

Now there are two serious objections to be 
urged against the reading consograr. In the 
first place, it involves a very improbable cor- 
rection of the unique manuscript. The text of 
Menéndez Pidal has conssagrar, consagrar, as 
quoted above; if there were the slightest 
doubt regarding the letter a in the codex, the 


1 In preparing these notes for publication I have profited 
much by the kind criticism of Prof. Sheldon, 

2 Colecciin de poesias castellanas anteriores al siglo xv, 
Vol. i, Poema del Cid, Madrid, 1779. 

3 Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Vol. \vii, Poetas caste- 
llanos anteriores al siglo xv, Madrid, 1864. 

4 Obras completas, Vol. ii, El Poema del Cid, Santiago 
de Chile, 1881. In this edition the lines are numbered 1944, 
3414. 

5 Los Cantares de Myo Cid, Lund, 1895. 


editor in question would-certainly have men- 
tioned the fact. And it is very hard to believe 
that the scribe has erred twice in writing this 
rare and peculiar expression. Inthe second 
place, the reading consograr does not give the 
right meaning. In the poem, when the In- 
fantes of Carrion marry the Cid’s daughters, 
the relation into which the Infantes and the 
Cid enter with regard to each other is described 
by the verb consagrar. Consograr, on the 
other hand, means ‘‘durch Verheiratung der 
beiderseitigen Kinder Gegenschwiegeriltern 
werden.’’6 The extension of the signification 
of consocerum in its Roumanian derivatives 
will certainly not be taken as an indication 
that the same phenomenon occurred in early 
Spanish. 

Consograr is said by A. Restori7 to be de- 
rived from cum--socerari (given without as- 
terisk). Ido not find socerariin Du Cange 
nor in the index to the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum, and I am inclined to ques- 
tion its existence. At any rate, the best 
ultimate starting-point for the derivation of 
consograr is certainly consocerum, which is a 
well-attested Latin word. G. K6rting® gives 
only the Roumanian descendant of consocerum, 
to which might be added Italian consuocero, 
and Spanish consuegro, Portuguese consogro, 
with the verbs formed therefrom (or possibly 
derived from an Iberian Latin *consocerare). 

A. Restori prints the reading conssagrar, 
consagrar in the passages under discussion, 
and derives the form from ‘‘cum-+sacrare da 
sacrum.’’9 Later on it will be shown that the 
consagrar of our text is not, as Restorithinks, 
identical with the modern consagrar, the 
formation of which will be discussed now. 
K6rting, mentioning the French consacrer as 
a derivative of consacrare, which he unneces- 
sarily marks with an asterisk, says: “In den 
iibrigen Sprachen ist consecrare als gelehrtes 
Wort vorhanden.’’ The Romance forms of conz- 
secrare present certain difficulties which seem 
to deserve further explanation. The forms 
which 1 have noted are early Italian consagrare, 
Spanish, Catalan, Portuguese and Old Pro- 


6 Tolhausen, Wérterbuch, s. v. 

7 Le Gesta del Cid, 1890, p. 219. 

8 Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbueh, Panderborn, 1901. 

9 L.c., p. 219. The formula is, of course, inaccurate, since 
the word goes back directly to comsacrare. 
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vencgal consagrar, Old Catalan consegrar, 
Italian consacrare, Modern Provengal con- 
sacra, Old and Modern French consacrer, Old 
French consecrer. It will be observed that, if 
sound-development were taken into consider- 
ation alone, the first two forms given would 
have to be called popular, since they present 
the vulgar vowel @ in the root-syllable and 
have also suffered the popular development of 
intervocalic cr to gr. The same may be said 
of the Old Catalan consegrar, which at first 
sight seems to show a learned retention of the 
é in consecrare, but which, according to H. 
Suchier,'° merely furnishes an example of the 
confusion, regular in Old Catalan, of aand e 
before the accent. Still, in spite of these cor- 
rect developments, it would scarcely be justi- 
fiable to infer that coxsecrare remained in 
popular use in some localities from the earliest 
times to the period when the Romance litera- 
tures made their appearance. The meaning 
of the word, on the contrary, seems to mark it 
as one of those numerous clerkly expressions 
associated with the services of the Church, 
which kept finding their way into the popular 
speech for several centuries after the accep- 
tance of Christianity in Romance countries. 
Assuming, then, as Koérting seems to do, that 
all the forms of comsecrare in Romance were 
borrowed from the literary language, and not 
handed down from antiquity by oral tradition, 
how are we to account for the seemingly popu- 
lar developments which they present? The 
vowel a of the root-syllable surely points to an 
ecclesiastical Latin pronunciation of consecrare 
with a@ instead of ein the second syllable, the 
rule observed by the vernacular in the pronun- 
ciation of recognized compounds being fol- 
lowed, during a certain period, by the learned 
language as well. The development of in- 
tervocalic cr to gr might lead one to suppose 
that the word became popular before the sixth 
century, at which time, at least in Gaul, this 
sound-change probably took place. But this 
does not necessarily follow, since the learned 
language in the early middle ages was affected 
by many of the vulgar consonant-develop- 
ments. All the forms with gr may accordingly 
go back to the clerical consagrare, which 
existed in Gaul in the seventh, probably even 


10 Dkm. prov. Lit. u. Spr., 1883, p, 564. 


in the sixth century. The date of the popular- 
ization of the word in Gaul, and probably in 
Spain, is earlier than that of the introduction of 
French consacrer,Provengal consacra(showing 
partial correction), which doubtless occurred 
after the third quarter of the eighth century. In 
like manner, Italian consacrare is a later correc- 
tion of consagrare. The French consecrer, an- 
other late learned affectation, did not succeed, 
in replacing consacrer, and went out of use. 

Restori is undoubtedly right in preferring the 
reading of the MS. to the emendation con- 
sograr, but his identification of the comsagrar 
of our text with the modern Spanish consagrar 
is open to serious objection. It is surely im- 
probable that an expression meaning literally 
‘to consecrate’ should have acquired in these 
two passages, and nowhere else, the meaning 
to become related by marriage. It should be 
especially noticed that comsacrare(consecrare) 
and its modern derivatives are fransitive ; and 
I have been unable, after patient search, to find 
any evidence for a similar change in the con- 
struction and signification of consecrare (con- 
sacrare) anywhere, either in Latin or in Ro- 
mance. Considering the religious character of 
the marriage ceremony, it is of course not im- 
possible to imagine that the expression /o con- 
secrate [the bond of wedlock| with one should 
have developed to express the idea fo become 
related by marriage to one. But until some 
unquestionable evidence can be produced for 
this remarkable transfer of meaning, it must 
be considered highly improbable. Indeed it 
was precisely this semasiological difficulty that 
caused the editors to approve almost unani- 
mously the emendation coxsograr above dis- 
cussed. 

Since both these explanations of our text are 
clearly unsatisfactory, I have ventured, in the 
Old Spanish Seminary at Harvard conducted 
by Dr. J. D. M. Ford, to presenta new one. I 
propose to derive the MS. form consagrar—if 
this form be accepted—from *consanguinare. 
This gives exactly the right meaning, namely; 
to consanguinate witht The formation of 
*consanguinare in Latin is as natural as that 
of *consangrar in Spanish; cf. t//uminare, 
exstirpare, etc., compounds formed directly 
from substantive stems. I have no direct proof 


tr For the English word, see Murray’s Dictionary, 
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of the existence of the word, although Du 
Cange quotes consanguinitare from a glossary, 
where it is defined as signifying sanguini [for 
sanguine ?] propinguitare. *Consanguinare 
should give, according to phonetic laws, con- 
sangnar, later consangrar. The loss of the 
second # in our text may conceivably be due to 
dissimilation, or to the influence of comsagrar< 
consacrare. I would call attention, however, to 
the carelessness with which the letters m and ” 
(very often represented only by a nasal dash 
over the preceding vowel) are used in the unique 
manuscript of the Poema del (id. The fol- 
lowing examples, taken from Menéndez Pidal’s 
edition, will illustrate this point:12 e¢rvo for 
entro (47), Marti for Martin (141 }), pagava for 
pagavan (186 t),mebrados for membrados (315 $), 
etrar for entrar (665 }), destellado for deste- 
llando (762), agas for langas (834 t), deseparaua 
for desemparaua (g10 $), ded for dend (1063 t, 
2134), dozitos for dozientos (1164), ale for alen 
(1896), eva for eran (2267 }), capo for campo 
(2343), ¢atas for tantas (2400 4), ebayr for em- 
bayr (3011), ondrasse for ondrassen (3155 }), 
relumbra for relumbran (3177 }), for 
limpios (3354), vegido for vengido (3484 t). The 
omission of the nasal dash before a consonant 
being common in the codex, I suggest 
that we should restore *consangrar in both 
the passages quoted above. Accepting this 
form, we may quite readily explain it as a Ro- 
mance development (con-++sangre-+ar), and the 
exisience of a Latin *consanguinare, though of 
course still quite possible, may be doubted. 
Car C. RICE. 

University of Oregon. 


ISTIDOR 17, 7. 


In the OHG. Isidor translation the passage 
ipsa pluralitas personarum is rendered dhiu 
selba maneghiu chinomidiu (Hench, Q. and F. 
72, 17,7; Braune, ahd. Lesebuch, 13, 44). Con- 
jectures as to the correct reading have been 
made by Sievers, Weinhold, Hench and Kégel 
as follows: 

dhiu selba maneghiu chinomideo (Kégel, 
Hench); dhiu selba maneghiu chinomidin 
(Weinhold, Sievers). In view of the fact that 


12 The f indicates that the missing nasal dash was inserted 
later by a corrector, 


a few lines above we find asa translation of 
per pluralitatem personarum the OHG. dhurak 
adhero heideo maneghin, 1 would suggest the 
emendation dhiu selba maneghin chinomideo. 

None of these three readings are free from 
objections. Hench (Q. and F. 72, 95) regards 
maneghiu as an abstract feminine, nom. sing., 
and chinomidiu as a copyist’s mistake for the 
gen. plural chinomideo, and refers to examples 
of feminine abstracts in -i# given by Kégel. 
We find, however, only five such nouns in -iz, 
-w and four in -o, and these are all in isolated 
monuments. Sievers further points out (P. B. B. 
5, 144) that against seventeen abstract fem. in 
in occurring in thirty-one passages in Isidor 
any nominative in -7w is out of the question, 
and that -i#z must be regarded as the sole form 
of the abstract fem. nom. with Isidor. 


On the other hand, Sievers’s suggestion that 
maneghiu be treated as a strong inflected ad- 
jective after dhiu and that chinomidiu be re- 
garded as a mistake for chinomidin, fem. ab- 
stract, is commented upon by Hench (Q. and 
F.. 72, 95) as follows : 


““maneghiu als st. Nom. eines adjectivums 
nach dhiu se/ba,wie Weinhold, Is.8,120,Sievers, 
Beitr. v. 144 f., es auffasst, ware doch eine 
héchst seltene ausnahme? in der Prosaliteratur 
des achten und neunten Jahrhunderts.”’ 


It necessitates, moreover, a translation that de- 
parts farther from the Latin than is usual with 
Isidor. 

To the reading, dhiu selba maneghin chino- 
mideo, there is the objection that we must 
assume two mistakes on the part of the scribe 
occurring in two successive words; but this 
emendation is the most acceptable as regards 
the Latin original, and the grammatical difficul- 
ties which the other readings present seem to 
disappear. Hench in his introduction (p. xviii) 
has shown that the Paris Codex is acopy. If 
the original had the reading manegin, we 
can understand how a copyist might write 
maneghiu; and after this form in i# the mis- 
take of writing chinomidiu for chinomideo, as 
suggested by Hench, would easily follow. 


CLARENCE WILLIS EASTMAN. 
University of Lowa. 


1 Cf. dhea dhrifaldiu heilacnissa, Ms, for trinam sancti- 
Jjicationem, 
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FEWTER. 


Tuis word is tolerably common in the ro- 
mances of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. It signifies some kind of support for a 
spear, which was brought into use only when 
the knight was about to charge, serving to 
steady his aim, and perhaps add force to the 
thrust. 

To him rides with his spere on fewter festened. W. of 

Fal. 3593. 

A spere in fewter he foldes. Av. Art, xlii, 7. 

A fair spere in fewtyre he castes. 47. Art. 1366. 

In fewtir thai kest scharpe speris. Waddace, iv, 447. 

In the rowme of ane renk in fewtir kest he. Rauf Coil- 


zear, 809. 

I have met with the English word nowhere 
but in the old romances (in which I include the 
Wallace). Chaucer does not use it, using aves? 
instead (XR. R. 7561; K. 7. 1744). 

In Old French it is common. See Orson de 
Beauvais, 3511; Ordre de Chevalerie, 7204; 
Chev. d. l. Charette; Rom. de Renart x, 734; 
Froissart, Dit dou Florin, 137. 

Du Cange (s. v. feltrum) cites /ances sus 
Jautres, Guiart (A. D. 1214) and one or two 
other romances, and fautre or feltre seems to 
be the old French form. If the etymology 
from /feltrum (and not from /udcrum) be cor- 
rect, it must have been a felt-lined socket, and 
the change from that term to avesé or rest 
would seem to imply a change in the article 
itself. 

Now we know pretty well, from contem- 
porary drawings, the shape and mode of hold- 
ing the lance. In the twelfth century it seems 
to have had a plain smooth shaft; but in the 
thirteenth we find the shaft swelling out above 
the gripe, so as to give a firmer hold. Inthe 
fifteenth we find the vamp/ate, a flaring disk of 
metal, fastened on the shaft just above the 
gripe. The lance was held under the arm, 
and gripped with the hand close to the body, 
the butt standing out clear behind. Now when 
the vamplate was used, it was brought against 
the knight’s cuirass; but before its use, some 
contrivance was necessary toconfirm the lance, 
as the mere gripe of hand and arm could not 
withstand the impact of the charge. Hence 
the fewter, and then the ares# or rest. 

The aresf was a metallic projection from the 
right side of the breast-plate (as we may seein 
Meyrick’s Antient Armour) which supported 


the lance insome way. The if a socket, 
must have received the butt of the lance, and 
the question is, how was it attached, and 
where? The Oxford Dictionary defines it, 
rest or support for a lance... . attached 
to the saddle of a knight.’’ That it could have 
been attached solidly to the saddle seems im- 
possible, for the illustrations show the lance 
held well above the saddle, and the butt stand- 
ing out free behind. It might possibly have 
been attached to the saddle or the cuirass by 
a chain or thong, and slipped over the butt 
before charging. Meyrick gives no heip, for 
he supposes (in Glossary) the fautre to have 
been some kind of ‘‘armour for the thighs,’ a 
notion which his very citations show to be 
absurd. Godefroy (s. v. fautre) defines it: 
‘‘arrét fixé au plastron de fer pour recevoir le 
bois de la lance;’’ and I incline to this defi- 
nition. 

Ihave written this probably too long note, 
in the hope that it may catch the eye of some 
one who can explain exactly what the fewter 
was, and how it was used. 

Wo. BROWNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


DID HROTSWITHA IMITATE TER- 
ENCE? 


THE generally accepted opinion about the 
dramatic work of Hrotswitha is well phrased 
by a recent writer on the beginnings of our 
dramatic literature. This writer speaks of 
Hrotswitha as 


‘‘turning the unholy leaves of Terence with 
one hand, while she kept the other on her 
beads, assimilating so much of his style and 
phraseology as to enable her to produce a few 
comedies after the external likeness of his 
own. 


Her comedies are “‘ plays written from an open 
Terence.’’ Are these plays of Hrotswitha 
written after the models Terence furnished ? 
Is there any such imitation on Hrotswitha’s 
part as the historians of our early literature 
assert ? 

ma6yw@v, a Greek play of perhaps 
the twelfth century, professedly in imitation of 
Euripides, is still extant. A recent editor has 
made out a long list of passages and phrases 
which the unknown author of the play bor- 
rowed from various Greek dramatists, and 
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above all from Euripides. No one has thus 
specified the indebtedness of Hrotswitha. M. 
Magnin, in his learned notes on the six plays, 
does not call attention to a single thing in any 
one of them that is reminiscent of Terence. 
He does, however, find things that remind one 
of Shakespeare, and even of Voltaire. In all 
that has been written about Hrotswitha and 
her six plays, it would be difficult to find a 
reference to any definite trace of Terence’s 
influence that anybody has discovered in her 
work. 

But to turn to the plays themselves. Hrot- 
switha’s are in prose, Terence’s in verse. Not 
only is there no reminder of the metre of 
Terence in the prose of Hrotswitha, but M. 
Chasles pointed out what seems to be the fact 
that, while Hrotswitha tried to write prose, she 
fell now and then into the rude Germanic 
rimes—that were in the tenth century be- 
ginning to take the place of the earlier alliter- 
ative verse—of her own region and period. 

Hrotswitha’s plots and her management of 
them are entirely different from Terence’s. 
Terence usually respects the unity of time, 
and that of course makes it necessary for the 
first scenes of his plays to be given up pretty 
largely to ancient history. Hrotswitha en- 
tirely disregards the unity of time—and the 
other two, for that matter—and plunges at 
once into the midst of things. Then, too, 
Terence’s plots are trivial but complex; while 
Hrotswitha’s are important but simple. 

Hrotswitha’s material is of an altogether 
different sort from that of Terence. Thestories 
of her plays are all of them furnished by the 
sacred annalists of the Christian faith. They 
are as different from the material Terence uses 
as the moral atmosphere of Gandersheim was 
different from that of Terence’s Rome. 

One finds in Hrotswitha a considerable var- 
iety of personages, but none of them is one of 
Terence’s six or eight stock types of character. 

The wit of the Roman poet, his philosophic 
remarks about men and things, his rhetorical 
effects—all these Hrotswitha might have imi- 
tated. They are not difficult to copy. Humor 
and pathos, apt characterization and dramatic 
sense, all these are found in Hrotswitha. But 
they are things Hrotswitha could not have 
imitated, even if she had found them in Ter- 
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ence. It is impossible to copy them. Terence 
and Hrotswitha both wrote plays, each wrote 
six, and there the similarity ends. 

Now is there any reason for believing that 
Hrotswitha thought she was imitating Terence? 
that she was conscious of his influence? If 
she had any acknowledgements to make to 
Terence, the natural place—indeed the inevit- 
able place—for her to make them was in the 
address to her learned patrons. But there is 
not a word about Terence there. To God 
alone—the true /argitor ingenii—she acknowl- 
edges indebtedness. In the address to the 
reader, however,—a sort of apology for being 
engaged in such profane business as play- 
writing—she refers to Terence, and from this 
reference has come no end of vague assertion 
about Hrotswitha being a servile copyist of 
that poet. Now what is this reference? She 
mentions—and strongly deprecates—the habit 
holy men have of reading Terence. She inti- 
mates that there is far less danger of imitating 
him in one’s way of writing than in reading 
him. But she makes it perfectly clear that by 
imitating him she means using the same liter- 
ary form, that is, the dramatic, and she hopes 
to show that a form which has been employed 
by Terence to set forth the degradation of 
woman may be useful in quite a different 
fashion. It is impossible to imagine how any- 
body could make this address to the reader 
mean that Hrotswitha was a disciple of Ter- 
ence and that she took him for her model. 

When one first reads these plays of Hrots- 
witha one finds it hard to believe that they are 
genuine. To ascribe them to some fifteenth 
century Chatterton is the easiest way of ac- 
counting forthem. At about the date of the 
pretended discovery of these manuscripts 
there was springing up in Germany new in- 
terest in Classical literature, and the Latin 
dramatists especially had great vogue and ex- 
erted great influence. It is not hard to believe 
that some ingenious literary person might 
have attempted by a clever fraud to show his 
contemporaries a striking example of the 
tremendous influence of Terence at the very 
midnight of the dark ages, and in the most 
unlikely quarters. But that will not do. For 
there is no Terence in these plays, and there 
certainly would have been had they been 
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written for the purpose just described. Be- 
sides, the original manuscripts are still pre- 
served, and have successfully withstood the 
scrutiny of scholarship for some four centuries. 
And, finally, one cannot imagine any reason 
why the learned Celtes—poet of reputation as 
well as scholar—who discovered the manu- 
scripts, should have manufactured them. Had 
he manufactured them there would undoubt- 
edly have been Terence enough in them. 

Hrotswitha was a really great original genius, 
great because original. She stands alone, 
without ancestors and without heirs. Her work 
is inexplicable, but still significant, for it looks 
forward and not backward. It is a prophecy, 
which we have seen fulfilled. 


ARTHUR J. ROBERTS. 
Colby College. 


ANGLO-NORMAN FRENCH. 
The Dialogues of Gregory the Great trans- 


lated into Anglo-Norman French by Angier, 


by TimotHy CLoRAN. Strassburg: printed 

by J. H. Ed. Heitz (Heitz & Miindel), rgor. 

84 pp. 
Tuis publication, dedicated to Professor Gré- 
ber, is preliminary to an edition of the whole 
Anglo-French translation of Gregory’s re- 
markable work, of which we already have 
some other old translations, notably the French 
one published by Foerster in 1876. In its ar- 
rangement it follows pretty closely the plan 
followed by P. Meyer in the article in which 
he published the verse translation of the Life 
of Gregory, made by the same writer, and 
contained in the same manuscript (Romania, 
xii, 145-208). We have first a chapter on the 
text, containing introductory remarks on the 
manuscript and the author (in which Meyer’s 
statements are summarized with a few ad- 
ditions), and also several extracts from the 
manuscript, as specimens of the work. Then 
comes a comparison of the translation with 
the Latin original (pp. 31-39), a chapter on 
phonology (pp. 40-53; the heading used is 
‘* phonetics,’’ a word which I prefer to use in 
a different sense), one on morphology (pp. 54- 
63), about two pages on the order of words, 
followed by some remarks on metre (pp. 67- 
71), after which the written accents (black and 


red) used in the manuscript are discussed, a 
specimen of the text with indication of the 
accents being also given (pp. 72-78). The 
whole ends with two word-lists (pp. 79-84), one 
of ‘‘mots savants,’’ the other of the most 
noteworthy words and forms wanting in Gode- 
froy. The discussion of the language, mod- 
eled as it is on Meyer’s treatment, does not 
give a complete view of the phonology or the 
morphology of the text, but it makes the im- 
pression of careful observation, and adds a 
number of details to the linguistic features 
already noted by Meyer. There are several 
misprints, and sometimes the arrangement of, 
for instance, the examples is not the best pos- 
sible. Such things are not surprising when 
we remember the inevitable difficulties which 
stand in the way of accurate printing in Eng- 
lish in a foreign country. Perhaps also an 
occasional inelegance, or even some obscurity 
of language may find its explanation in these 
circumstances. 


The following details are not all of much 
importance. I select them for mention, partly 
because in such work as this minute accuracy 
is desirable, though not always attainable, and 
partly because some of them may need at- 
tention in the complete edition of this long 
work (over nineteen thousand verses) which I 
hope may be published before long. P.1, note 
2. The statement as to the first leaf of the 
manuscript is presumably correct, but since it 
is not in accordance with Meyer’s (Rom., xii, 
145, n. 2), it would have been well to say that 
this slight correction was made. P.2. The 
words ‘‘in the year 1212”’ may be thought to 
be 4 correction of Meyer’s date (1201), but it is 
the latter which is found in the place referred 
to. Pp. 4-6. After the words used on p. 4 
one naturally assumes that the ‘‘supplemen- 
tary details’? which follow are new, but this 
is not correct for the theory of a revision to 
which the red accents are due. The matter is 
put correctly on p. 75. On p. 4 it is also said 
that 07 (~a-+ Romance 2), which is not infre- 
quent in the Dialogues, is not found in the 
Life, but oie (=habeam) is mentioned by 
Meyer (/. ¢., p. 201, §21), though not in §2 (p. 
193). Only eight cases of feminine rhyme 
(a a aa) are said (p. 5) to occur in the transla- 
tion of the Veni Creator, but why are lines 
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21-24 (pere: salvere, etc.) ignored? For this 
translation it was perhaps well not to print the 
easily accessible Latin text in full, but the 
translation as printed raises a doubt whether 
the Latin text was compared. In line 9 (p. 6), 
serein looks suspicious, the corresponding line 
in the Latin being 7 septiformis munere. Is 
serein a misprint for setein (cf. Godefroy, s. v. 
septain)? But sefein is not in either of the 
word-lists, where we should in that case look 
forit. How the sixth stanza came to be worded 
as it is can hardly be understood without 
the Latin, which also shows that the punctua- 
tion given is wrong (read rather, Par foi sa- 
chons, ¢o nos donges, lu pere, etc.). P.8. In 
the second line on this page the rhyme calls for 
mie rather than meze. P. 12, line c 22, viisa 
misprint for o¢ (better 07). P. 14, line a 21, Za 
pape need not be changed to H pape; cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Gramm., ii, §369. P. 15, note 
1, soloit seems to be a misprint for so/vit. 
Pp. 17-20. Most of this passage was printed 
by Meyer in his Recueil (2¢ partie, pp. 341- 
343); apparently this earlier publication was 
not used for correcting any possible errors in 
reading the manuscript or for revision in other 
respects, as, for instance, of punctuation. I 
mention a few of the differences: leaf 32 d 19 
lu, Meyer ja; ib. 35 (M. has a foot-note); 33 a 
5 n’en, M. nen; 33 b 29 home (misprint? the 
verse is mentioned in §56, but it is not quite 
clear whether it is considered metrically regu- 
lar or not), M. hontfe. This is the only passage 
of considerable length where such a compari- 
son can be made; the result in this case indi- 
cates a fair degree of care in the work of pre- 
paring for the printer all the specimens of the 
textgiven. P. 23, linea 29, peyors, why printed 
with 7? P. 27, line 108 b 6, The correction 
made spoils the rhyme, and the necessity for 
changing the manuscript reading is not ap- 
parent. 

In the second chapter (comparison with the 
Latin original) we are not told what Latin text 
is used for comparison, nor are any references 
to that text made either by book and chapter, 
or by page. The addition mentioned (p. 32) 
as the only one of importance is made in the 
chapter of book iv, which in the Benedictine 
edition of 1705 is no. 48; it is iv, 50, in Foerster’s 
text. As to the Lazarus passage, in which, as 


it seems, the Anglo-French version omits the 
first part of the story, and begins with the 
scene in hell, there is some difficulty in fixing 
the corresponding place in the Latin, for the 
latter has two Lazarus passages not far apart, 
the former of which (Bened. iv, 29; Foerster 
iv, 30) give only the words of the rich man in 
hell (mitte Lazarum. ...in hac flamma) con- 
tained in Luke xvi, 24, while the latter (Bened. 
iv, 33; Foerster iv, 34) begins with Luke xvi, 
Ig, and goes through verse 28 (with some omis- 
sions). Presumably it is the latter. Both pas- 
sages are in the prose translation published 
by Foerster, and both are in the Anglo-Saxon 
translation recently published by Hecht. 

In the chapter on phonology perhaps the 
most noteworthy thing is the influence of con- 
tinental French spellings, and the apparent or 
real rhyming for the eye which is sometimes 
found. This makes it harder to tell what the 
real pronunciations were. P. 47. In §19 I 
read with surprise that ‘‘e before a nasal is 
phonetically equivalent to @+nasal.’’ No 
examples are given, and a hasty survey of the 
verses so far as printed does not bear out the 
statement. One might compare what Stim- 
ming says on p. Lv of his edition of the Anglo- 
French Boeve de Haumtone. P. 50, §26. It 
looks for some of the examples as if a reference 
to Meyer, p. 196, n. 2, would be better than 
that to p. 197,9. I pass over several other 
points, only remarking that sometimes this 
chapter seems not to distinguish clearly be- 
tween spelling and pronunciation where it 
would seem easy to do so (cf. $30). 

In the morphology is noteworthy the ac- 
cented feminine pronoun ZeZ (also written Ze), 
while a feminine es =e//es, noted by Meyer in 
the Life, seems not to occur in the Dialogues. 
A list of ‘‘ presents in inorganic ¢,’’ and another 
of the numerous present subjunctives in -ge are 
given; a large number of the latter had already 
been noted in the Life. 

The remaining sections I must examine even 
less in detail. That on the order of words is 
unsatisfactory, bearing marks of having been 
very hastily written. I note the example por 
les norrir at the end of §51. In the pages on 
metre it is said (§54 b) that the particle ne 
may or may not stand in hiatus, but nothing is 
said of a difference in treatment of the two 
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words me=mec and ne=non. In §55 (the 
first of the two paragraphs with this number 
is meant) it seems to be supposed that eurent 
in three syllables is the usual and regular form 
for habuerunt in the Old French of France. 

The chapter on the accents (the heading 
shows the singular, ‘‘accent’’) takes up a sub- 
ject which Meyer had refrained from studying 
fully, as it could be better treated in connection 
with the Dialogues than with the Life. The 
discussion which we have here makes a good 
impression, and its general result (that the 
accents are put in ‘‘to facilitate the reading,”’ 
being ‘ used to prevent the confusion of letters 
when close graphic connection might obscure 
one of them,” and if the accentuation of the 
spoken language comes into consideration it 
is only subordinate) seems reasonable. 

The word-lists are welcome. Doubtless a 
certain number of additions could be made. 
I miss, for example, defunct (mentioned on p. 
48), dialecticiens (p. 14, line 10 a 34), and 
setein (see above). Julerpreteisonis mentioned, 
and the spelling intrepreteison (p. 14, line toa 
36) might be added. Under seurondierre it 
might be well to refer to Godefroy, s. v. se- 
vronde since this is the heading for his article 
and he has no souronde (as in Diez and KOrting). 


E, S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Molidres Stegreifkomodien, im besonderen Le 
Médecin Volant. Von MARY VANCE YOUNG, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Smith College. Sonderabdruck aus der 
Zeitschrift fiir franz. Sprache und Lit- 
teratur. Band xxii. Heft 5 and 7. 

La Satire des Femmes dans la poésie lyrique 
Srangaise du moyen Gge. Par THEODORE 
Lee NEFF. Paris, 1900. Pp. x, 118. Chica- 
go Dissertation. 

Two studies in French Literature by American 

students. The second a dissertation presented 

toan American,university,the first,quite surely, 

a dissertation presented to a German faculty. 

The one written in French, the other in Ger- 

man. Truly the vernacular is falling into dis- 

favor. 

The article in the Zeitschrift is a creditable 
addition to the work now being done in 
literary history by American women. The 


subject is the early farces of Moliére. Miss 
Young prefaces her main topic with a sum- 
mary of what is known about Moliére’s plays 
which have disappeared, and tabulates the 
whole number, together with the sponsors for 
their existence. She also presents conjectures 
regarding their contents and sources. The 
two farces which have been preserved are dis- 
cussed with greater detail. Prototypes of /a 
Jalousie du Barbouillé are found as far back 
as the Sept Sages of the twelfth century—a 
somewhat unnecessary statement, for there 
can be no probable connection between the 
medizval poem and the Renaissance farce. 
Moliére himself must have followed an Italian 
mask comedy, as the author goes on to say. 
An interesting point that is raised touches on 
the color of the Barbouillé, which seems to be 
not white, but black. Miss Young argues that 
the notion was borrowed from the disguise of 
the devils in the old mysteries, whose black 
faces were more associated with laughter than 
with fear. 

The most important part of the paper is the 


‘study of the origin of the second farce, /e 


Médecin volant. Comparisons are made with 
Spanish, Italian, English and French plays on 
the same subject, and the conclusion is reached 
that all these presentations of the theme are 
not related to one another, but are indepen- 
dently derived from a lost Italian farce which 
took its material from some unimportant de- 
scendant of a Decameron story (story 2 of the 
Ninth Day). This supposed Italian comedy 
would have been composed during the first 
year of the seventeenth century by an actor, 
Bergamin, who relied for his popularity on his 
changes of voice. Convincing arguments sup- 
port this assumption. Fairness and thorough- 
ness characterize the whole study. 

Dr. Neff’s dissertation offers the same traits 
of care and labor, but the results reached 
are not so satisfactory. His dissertation is 
seriously handicapped by its title. There is no 
considerable amount of satire on woman in 
the lyric poetry of medizval France, and the 
attempt of the author to extend the significa- 
tion of the word ‘‘lyric”’ (page 1 of Introduc- 
tion) cannot change the facts. What he has 
used as material is the shorter narrative and 
didactic verse, fabliaux and the poems bear- 
ing on the failings of the sex. This material 
has been faithfully tabulated and its spirit 
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well interpreted. Possibly a more systematic 
grouping of the attributes found in the poems 
might have been made, such as those pertain- 
ing to the body, others which are mental and 
soon. Many of the successive headings do, in- 
deed, bear an intimate relation to one another. 

Dr. Neff is evidently interested in the wider 
range of his theme, the standing of woman in 
the Middle Ages (cf. pp. 101-108), as revealed 
by the literature of the time. For this the 
satirical poets do not give him the proper view. 
They are looking for defects, even the best of 
them, and apparently do not abide by the 
truth in their endeavors to be witty or humor- 
ous. Consequently their testimony, if we may 
so dignify their diatribes, should be controlled 
by the words of more impartial observers. 

Fair-minded authors did not abound in the 
Middle Ages. Poets composed in those days 
with too great consideration for the audiences 
whose favors they wished to win. Conse- 
quently their work is conventional and quite 
untrustworthy from the standpoint of the his- 
torian of society. It is this kind of objective- 
ness which makes Dr. Neff’s task a hard one. 
He must decide in the case of every poem the 
purpose of the composition, the market for 
which it was intended. He has begun with 
the kind of poetry which confessedly takes 
the extreme view. It is not likely that he will 
glean much from the writers of a more con- 
servative type. Yet it is essential for him to 
consult them in order to arrive at any just 
conception of the position of the medizval 
woman. We may, therefore, venture the hope 
that he will not be deterred by the unpromis- 
ing nature of his quest, but will broaden his 
field of inquiry and establish the attitude of 
French medizval literature towards the sub- 
ject for which he shows so much enthusiasm. 

F. M. WARREN. 

Yale University. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


The Development of the Nature-Sense in the 
German Lyric. A Comparison of the Two 
Great Lyric Periods. By ARTHUR B. COOKE, 
Ph.D. University of Virginia Studies in 
Teutonic Languages: No. 3. 

THE sub-title of the dissertation before us in- 

dicates the real nature of the investigation: it 

is a collation of the treatment of nature as 


found in representative MHG. and nineteenth 
century lyrical poets, without any attempt to 
trace the development of the nature-sense 
during the intervening centuries. It claims to 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive ‘‘ along 
the larger lines of tendency ”’ (p. 6). But since 
the publication of Biese’s Entwickelung des 
Naturgefiihls (one of the four (!) contributions 
to the bibliography of the nature-sense with 
which Dr. Cooke seems to be acquainted) what 
need is there of an essay of this kind, unless 
it is intended for the general reader? Then, 
however, German and certainly MHG. quota- 
tions should be translated in the text. To the 
general reader the essay will be of interest 
and value in pointing out the attitude towards 
nature in the two periods under the following 
headings: The Seasons, Birds and Flowers, 
The Heavens, Mountains, Sea and Storms, Per- 
sonification of Nature, Man’s Mood Reflected 
by Nature, Nature as Background, and Land- 
scape. But asa genuine contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject it is of little value, 
except that it classifies from a different point 
of view and multiplies the illustrations in the 
third chapter and especially the twelfth of 
Biese’s work. 

The author apparently begins the second 
great period with Klopstock (p. 93), thus ignor- 
ing all preceding poets, Giinther included. 
That does not excuse him, however, when 
speaking of the Hartz mountains (p. 58 ff.) for 
overlooking Friedrich Stolberg’s poem Der 
Harz (1772)—a poem full of genuine apprecia- 
tion of these mountains, the beauty of which 
had been noted in books of travel long before 
1775, Dr. Cooke’s quotation from Biese (p. 355) 
in support of this date notwithstanding. We 
beg to call his attention to Des Herrn Tisca/s 
Calvisii zu Stendal Beschreibung seiner nach 
dem Harlz vorgenommenen Reisse 1738 and 
Johann Georg Sulzer’s Hinige Beobachtungen 
welche ich auf einer Reise von Magdeburg 
nach dem Oberharz gemacht, 1746, in which 
Sulzer recommends walking-tours in the Harz 
to those who wish to see ‘beautiful views. A 
still more grievous fault of Dr. Cooke’s is his 
failing to mention, not to say quote (p. 61), 
Stolberg’s beautiful apostrophes to the ocean, 
An das Meer, Die Meere (1777), which are of 
the greatest moment in the ‘‘ Development of 
the Nature-Sense.’’ See Keiper, /. Z. 
bergs Jugendpoesie, p. 48 ff. In fact Stolberg , 
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one of the most important men in the history 
of the nature-sense, is nowhere quoted. The 
author is concerned with nineteenth rather than 
eighteenth century poets, otherwise he could 
not have failed to note, when treating of the 
personifications of the moon (p. 76), Klopstock’s 
reference to the moon as ‘‘ Gedankenfreund ”’ 
(Die friihen Graber, 1764), or HOlty’s attitude 
towards the moon (Az den Mond, 1773). When 
he says on page 8o: It is this ‘‘ pervading 
spirit ’’ in man and nature . . . which was well- 
nigh unknown even to the eighteenth century 
poets, he makes a sweeping statement which 
needs considerable modification. For what 
would he say of Herder and Stolberg whose 
works and letters certainly evince this close 
communion with nature? If the essay is to 
trace the development of the nature-sense, it 
should have spoken at length “of the flight 
from humanity to Nature”’ (p. 89), noticeable 
long before Goethe (cf. Hagedorn, Die Land- 
luft ; Uz, Der Weise auf dem Lande ; Kleist, 
Sehnsucht nach der Ruhe: ‘Ein wahrer Mensch 
muss fern von Menschen sein ’’) and finding its 
fullest expression in Rousseau. In fact, the 
transfer of emphasis from man to nature, char- 
acteristic of the eighteenth century, is not suf- 
ficiently accentuated in the essay before us. 

In minor matters, too, it bears the stamp of 
inaccuracy and want of thorough scholarship. 
When the author translates from the German 
he occasionally commits gross errors in his 
over-anxiety to render the original closely; he 
translates ‘‘eine individuelle Auffassung der 
Landschaft feh/é vollig”’ by fails (p. 8), ‘* Ver- 
qguickung des Landschaftsbildes ” by guicken- 
ing (p. 26), ‘drach die Bahn”’ by ébroke the 
road (p. 58), etc. His use of English cannot 
always be commended; he says on p. 5, ‘‘ the 
influence is confined to nation nor time; ”’ p. 23, 
“this vein lingers into the modern period; ’”’ p. 
65, ‘‘a corresponding depths in man,”’ etc. 
The essay is also marred by many typographi- 
cal errors, not only in MHG. (pp. 21, 39), and 
German quotations (pp. 15, 22, 32, 38, 41, etc.), 
but also in the English text, where some of 
them prove very annoying : p. 38, ‘popular’ for 
‘poplar ;’ p. 40, ‘He’ for ‘ His,’ etc. 

In conclusion we wish to say that dilettante 
efforts of the kind before us, instead of helping 
to a better understanding and fuller apprecia- 


tion of the nature-sense at the various periods 
in the history of culture, tend to bring into dis- 
repute all true and valuable investigations of 
this subject. Only the latter should be en- 


couraged. 
MAX 
University of Chicago. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


a. La Grammaire and Le Baron de Four- 
chevif, two comedies by Labiche, edited with 
introduction and notes by HERMAN S. Pratt, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages, University of Illinois. Boston, Ginn 
and Company, Igor. 

b. Trois comédies ad’ Alfred de Musset, edited 
by KENNETH McCKEnz1E, Ph. D., Instructor 
in French in Yale University. Boston, Heath 
and Co., Igor. 


c. LExtraits del Histoire de France de Jules 
Michelet, edited with introduction and notes 
by C. H. C. Wricut, Instructor in French, 
darvard University. Boston, Heath and Co., 

d. Ledix-septidme siecle en France. Lectures 
historiques. Edited by DELPHINE DvuvAL, 
Professor of French in Smith College, and 
H. ISABELLE WILLIAMS, Instructor in French 
in Smith College. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Igor. 

e. Une Ville flottante par Jules Verne abridged 
and edited with notes and vocabulary by C. 
FONTAINE, Director of Romance Language 
Instruction in the High Schools of Washing- 
ton City. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
Igol. 

THE list of French text-books published in the 

United States during the first part of 1901 con- 

tains no striking title, and the selection of 

books to be reviewed is therefore somewhat 
difficult. 

The first one we shall speak of does not 
present any special feature. There are several 
editions of Za Grammaire and there was no 
immediate need of another one. The two come- 
dies are mere farces, especially the second, 
and in spite of copious notes trying to point 
out and toclear up the funny passages, it is 
doubtiul whether the student catches the jokes 
and enjoys them. 
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Prof. Piatt has taken a great deal of trouble 
to help pupils to understand the text he 
offers to them. His introduction consists only 
in a short talk, ‘‘heart to heart,’’ with the 
young reader. It is refreshing, entertaining 
and seems to be a commendable way of intro- 
ducing a text. However, the editor might have 
warned students not to regard these come- 
dies as representative specimens of modern 
French plays. He might also have added a 
short biography of the author, a few remarks 
about his standing in French literature, and a 
criticism of his literary work, but, after all, as 
both selections are not standard plays of 
Labiche, it is perhaps just as well not to have 
done so. 

The lines are not numbered; they should 
be, even in plays, for it simplifies the task of 
the teacher in referring to preceding passages. 

The editing has been done pretty carefully, 
but the second edition should be free from the 
following misprints. 

It would be advisable for future editors of 
French text-books to drop the hyphen after 
tres, especially at this epoch of reforms when 
the very existence of the French hyphen is 
threatened. 

The dropping of hyphens after ¢r2s was de- 
cided by the French Academy in 1878 and is 
now universally adopted. Notice that it is 
omitted once in the book on p. 113, I. 4. 

a. La Grammaire. On p. 7, 1. 13, the two 
sentences after the word, Par/é, should be 
printed in heavier type; p. 13, 1. 3, supply a 
hyphen after annoncez ; p. 29, |. 1 and p. 32, 1. 
2, supply an exclamation point after comment 
(cf. the Calman Lévy edition); p. 31, 1. 10,,/a 
should be /@,; p. 31, |. 11, awa guelles, aux- 
guelles ; p. 34,1. 17, supply a comma after zon; 
p. 39, 1. 7, ¢@ dedans, la-dedans (cf. p. 71, 1. 11; 
p. 109, 1. 2; and p. 125, 1. 18); p. 47, 1. 3, 7’etais 
J étais ; p. 47, 1. 9, supply a row of dots at the 
end of the line (cf. the Calman Lévy edition) ; 
p. 50, |. 10, s’asseoie should be s’assoit, p. 51, 
1. 12, port, porte; p. 52, in the stage direction 
under |. 6, supply a comma after das ; p. 53, 1. 
7, de should be des, p. 57, note 29, Chambre 
de Députés, Chambre des députés ; p. 61, note 
107, supply a hyphen after é@/es. 

Although the notes are numerous, the present 
reviewer knows by experience that these pas- 


sages need to be explained: p. 18, 1. 18, Ze 
portefeuille; p. 23, 1. 6, c’est une tache ; p. 29, 
1. 16, d’un Juteux ; p. 31, 1. 1, gui en as-tu 
donc ? p. 40, 1. 9, décocher un mémoire. 

A few notes call for criticisms: p. 57, note 
28, the definition of conseiller généralis un- 
satisfactory (cf. p. 128, note 18). P. 60, note 
93, the expression pan coupé (last line of p. 34) 
should have been explained in the introductory 
note on stage directions, or the first time it was 
used, p. 7, |. 7, for itis met with at least five 
times before p. 34 is reached. P. 61, note 89, 
laplatir, to finish him, seems to be too strong 
(cf. p. 31, 1. 9, where Labiche used confondre, 
to silence). P. 61, note 120, I fail to catch the 
comical application of which the editor speaks, 
I think he strains the meaning and attributes 
to Labiche an idea which he never had. Ar- 
roser la classe agricole simply means Zo freat 
the members of the Agricultural Society. 

Le Baron de Fourchevif. P. 67, the direc- 
tion after the first line of scene 1 should be: 
Adele, assise ... (cf. the Hachette edition). 
P. 91, 1. 8, drop the hyphen after dis (cf. p. 115, 
1.5); p. 102, 1. 7, supply a row of dots after 
jeunesse. The editor has followed here the 
text of the Calman Lévy edition, but the text 
of the Hachette edition is easier to understand. 
P. 109, |. 10, note 16 should read 61; p. 111, }. 
13, sacrilége, sacrilége (cf. the modernized 
spelling of completement, p. 71,1. 8); p. 129, 
note 52, doxhommes should be bonshommes, 
P. 127, note 16, ¢a grimace ; the translation in 
the Hachette edition is more satisfactory: ‘‘It 
does not sound well.’’ P. 129, note 37, the 
editor might have added that manger la soupe 
is colloquial, inelegant; that would have ex- 
plained the protestation of the next line and 
the rectification two lines below. 

The book is presented under the usual green 
garb of the French texts published by Ginn & 
Co., and looks very attractive. 

b. This seems to be one ofthe most carefully 
edited books of the year. The introduction 
of about twelve pages shows a thorough mas- 
tering of the subject, and covers the ground 
very well. It gives the student such an ac- 
quaintance with the personality of de Musset 
that he can read the author’s works with in- 
telligence. The three plays selected by the 
editor are Fantasio, On ne badine pas avec 
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Lamour, and Il faut gu’ une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée. The second comedy is found in 
Kuhns’ edition (Ginn & Co.). To the best of 
my knowledge this is the first American edition 
of the other two plays. The third has been 
edited in England by Gustave Masson (Ha- 
chette). The notes are few but sufficient for 
advanced students for whom the book is in- 
tended. 

The edition is slightly marred by the follow- 
ing misprints: p. 4, 1. 4, the ¢ of Courtisans 
should not be capitalized (cf. p. 3, the first 
stage direction, or the Charpentier edition) ; p. 
28, 1. 14, a merveille should be @ merveille ; 
p. 34, 1.9, and p. 79, 1. 14, drop the hyphen 
after ¢r2s since it is dropped everywhere else 
in the book; p. 36, 1. 16, marchait, marchais ; 
p. 46, l. 15, supply a hyphen before mot, p. 57, 
1. 26, afilées should be affi/és; p. 67, 1. 26, 
supply a hyphen after pouvez; p. 87, 1. 32, 
martyr should read martyre. The words 
seigneur and monseigneur used as vocatives 
and not initial begin sometimes with a capital, 
sometimes with a small letter. The excuse of 
the editor, I suppose, is that he followed the 
text of the Charpentier or the Lemerre edition, 
but he might have taken it upon himself to 
make the spelling of both words uniform 
throughout the play. 

c. The title on the cover of this book is an 
oversight that will be corrected on the next 
binding. It is properly given on the title- 
page. The introduction is a little short, as it 
seems likely that Michelet is unknown to 
students as well as to many teachers. A bet- 
ter selection might have been made. In the 
choice of the last extract—the longest, almost 
half of the book—Le Collier de la Reine, the 
editor seems to have been looking for a sen- 
sational passage rather than for one repre- 
sentative of the style of the great writer. 

Some of the misprints are glaring: p. 5, 1. 
20, nous l’avons should be nous favons ; p. 7, 
1, 28, supreme, supréme,; p. 18, 1. 10, réuis- 
siratt, réussirait; p. 25, 1. 24, vit, vit; p. 26, 1. 
25, person, personne; p.35,1. 11, un ligue, une 
ligue ; p. 38.1. 19, drop ex at the end; p. 38, 
1. 32, wons should be non; p. 41. 1. 24, Gué- 
mené, Guémenée (cf. p. 67, 1. 7); p. 43, 1. 3, sup- 
ply a hyphen after d/ancs ; p. 43, Il. 3 and 4, 
circons-tances should be divided circon-stances 


(cf. Dictionnaire Larousse); p. 43, 1. 17, une 
Jour ought to read um jour; p. 51, ll. 12 and 
13, cons-tituait should be divided con-stituait ; 
(cf. Dict. Larousse); p. 55,1. 28, Genéve should 
be Gendve; p. 63,1. 16, fut, fat; p. 66, 1. 4; 
S. James, St. James (cf. p. 78, 1. 13); p. 69, 1. 7, 
présente, présenta; p. 70, 1. 7, domain, do- 
maine; p. 75,1. 27, reguliere, réguliere ; p. 78, 
l. 9, troublé, trouble; p. 84, 1. 24, trompe, 
trompé ; p.91, 1.6, guoigu’il, guoigu’il; p. 99, 
1. 15, extaordinaire, extraordinaire; p. 115, 
note 2 of p. 29, Ypswich, Ypswick (see text) ; p. 
11g, note 1 of p. 52, Zoulousaine, toulousaine 
(see text); p. 120, note 2 of p. 55, Géneve, 
Geneve; p. 122, last line but one, pig-uancy 
should be divided f7-guancy; p. 124, note 1 of 
p. 67, Saint Vast should be Saint-Vast; p. 124» 
note 6 of p. 67, Eprémesnil is spelled Zpré- 
mesnil in the text. 

Mr. Wright’s edition of Anatole France’s 
Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (Holt and Co.) 
is far superior to the present one. 

d. The present reviewer is rather loath to 
give his opinion of this book lest he should be 
accused of lack of chivalry towards the editors. 
He hopes they will forgive him for daring to 
express his views on their last publication, 
since he is actuated in his criticisms by the 
desire of helping them to improve their text 
in the second edition. 

He agrees with them on the desirability of 
putting such a book into the hands of students 
to prepare them for a better understanding of 
the writers of the most important century in 
the history of French literature. 

Their book is, si parva licet componere mag- 
nis, a counterpart of Prof. Crane’s La Société 
Frangaise au 17e siécle, a very good book 
which is unfortunately seldom found in the 
hands of students on account of its high 
price. 

As the title shows, the latter is especially 
devoted to the social side of the history of that 
century, while the former regards the subject 
from the purely historical point of view. 

The editors have shown good judgment in 
the various selections, a work which must 
have required a great deal of time and patience, 
and since they have forgotten to add a table of 
contents, it may be given here: 


Portrait de Henri IV, Capefigue, p. 1. 
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La Bataille d’Ivry, Augustine Gombault, p. 2. 

L’Edit de Nantes, Augustine Gombault, p. 3. 

Caractére de Henri IV, Sainte-Beuve, p. 4. 

Portrait de Richelieu, Capefigue, p. 11. 

Luxe de Richelieu, Arvéde Barine, p. 12. 

La Fronde, Paul Lacroix, p. 15. 

Mazarin, Mignet, p. 17. 

Education et jeunesse de Louis XIV, Voltaire, 
p. 18. 

Fétes magnifiques, Voltaire, p. 23. 

Louis XIV gouverne par lui-méme, Victor 
Duruy, p. 27. 

Théorie de la monarchie absolue, Alfred Ram- 
baud, p. 28. 

La cour et Versailles, Alfred Rambaud, p. 30. 

La reine Marie-Thérése, Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, p. 34. 

Le mariage de Madame de Maintenon, Imbert 
de Saint-Amand, p. 38. 

L’Appartement et la vie de Mme de Main- 
tenon, Imbert de Saint-Amand, p. 41. 

Mme de Maintenon 4a Saint-Cyr, p. 43. 

Révocation de 1’ Edit de Nantes, Victor Du- 
ruy, p. 46. 

Tableau des Dragonnades, Claude, p. 50. 

Mémoires du duc de Saint-Simon, p. 52. 

Les réfugiés francais et leurs industries, Eugéne 
Bersier, p. 56. 

The first criticism concerns the title which 
is half misleading. As one may see by look- 
ing over the list given above, the book indeed 
contains descriptions of some of the most in- 
teresting events of the seventeenth century, 
which, as the editors put it in their Prefatory 
Note, combine literary excellence with histori- 
cal value, but they were written by authors 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Claude and Saint-Simon excepted. No doubt 
the selections are taken from standard authors 
of these two centuries, and are better than 
any which could have been taken from the 
seventeenth century. But unless I am mis- 
taken, on opening the book after glancing at 
the title, the reader expects to see the seven- 
teenth century judged by writers of the same 
period. 

Secondly, one is disappointed to find no in- 
troduction at all. The edition should have a 
historical summary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, interspersed with a few literary facts, 
forming a link between the various events 


described in the book and giving at least a 
semblance of unity to the whole work. Such 
an introduction could easily be added in the 
second edition, and the editors will find a 
first-class model in Professor Crane’s book, 
cited above. 

To help the editors further in improving the 
book, the following misprints—far too numer- 
ous for veteran editors, since Miss Duval is the 
compiler of a well-known Histoire de la 
littérature frangaise (Heath & Co.), and Miss 
Williams is the co-editor of Histoire d’un 
merle blanc d’Alfred de Musset (Holt & Co.) 
—are brought to their notice: p, 1, 1. 13, mon- 
tagues should be montagnes ; p. 2,1. 7, Ligne, 
Ligue; p. 3, in the heading and the title, 
Edit, Edit (cf. p. 46, title); p. 3, l. 2, 7’aurais 
should be j’aurai; p. 3, 1. 2, song, sang; p. 
3, 1. 22, demeurerent, demeurerent,; p. 3, 1. 23, 
drop the comma after fermina,; p. 4, 1. 19, 
contrant should be contraint ; p. 5, 1. 27, exe- 
primer, exprimer,; p. 6, 1. 15, Medicis, Mé- 
dicis; p. 7, 1. 7, gracés, graces; p. 8, 1. 16, 
Etat, Etat; p. 9, 1. 2, évdnement, événement ; 
p. 9, 1. 6, gui’tl, gu’il; p. 9, 1. 12, le, da; p. 9, 
l. 20, 2, a; p. 9, 1. 23, Elisabeth, Elisabeth ; 
p- 10, 1, éeriret, écrira,; p. 10,1. 17, pres, 
prés ; p. 10, 1. 29, supply a comma after szens,; 
p, 11,1. 12, Tome JZ should be Tome XJ; pp. 
8, 9, 10 and 11, the editors were wrong in not 
keeping italicized the expressions which are 
italicized in. Sainte-Beuve’s article. They 
followed the same policy throughout the whole 
book. Some arguments are much stronger 
and more easily caught when the main ex- 
pressions are italicized. P. 13, 1. 2, the word 
étrangers has been omitted although it seems 
necessary ; p. 13, 1. 4, é¢a¢ should be £éaé (cf. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, passim); p. 13, 1. 11, 
s'attachérent, s’attacherent; p. 13, 1. 21, lan- 
guage, langage; p. 13, |. 21, hétel, Hotel; p. 
13, 1. 29 and p. 14, ll. 1, 3 and 6, the editors 
have kept the old spelling of diamans because 
it was spelled that way in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, yet they do not explain this peculiar 
form in their notes. See also appartemens 
p. 12, 1. 18 Why then did they modernize 
the spelling of monuments on p. 14, 1. 27, 
belonging to the same article? p. 14, 1. 3, 
emaillé should be émazii/é; p. 14, ll. 6 and 17, 
Cardinal, cardinal (cf. p. 14, 1. 10); p. 14. 1. 13, 
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tur, sur; p. 14,1. 13, Au-dessus, Au-dessous ; 
p. 14, l. 16, supply a comma after Louis XIV; 
p. 14,1. 19, drop the period after grands ; p. 
14, ll. 23 and 24, Saint, saint; p. 14, |. 28, 
de rentes has been omitted after 25,000 livres ; 
p. 14, 1. 29, pres is omitted before ¢rois; p. 15, 
1, 22, supply a comma after reine, p. 16, 1. 6, 
de Sédan @ Rethalshould be de Sedan @ Rethel; 
p. 16, l. 24, sontenne, soutenue; p. 19, 1. 18, 
ce temps-la, ces temps-la; (see Guvres Com- 
pletes de Voltaire, Vol. 14, Garnier Fréres) ; 
p. 19, ll. 24 and 25, ext, edz; p. 20, 1. 4, firent, 
jit; p. 20, |. 22, respecté, respectée ; p. 21, 1. 8, 
supply a hyphen after gue/gues ; p. 21, 1. 18, 
bague, bagues,; p. 21, 1. 29, prit, prit; p. 22, 1. 
20, a, 2and drop the hyphen after Zou?,; p. 22, 
]. 21, en, on; p. 23, 1. 6, Madame, madame ; 
p. 23, |. 10, supply a comma after fi¢,; p. 23, 1. 
15, Zures, Turcs; Enghien, d’ Enghien; p. 
23, ll. 23 and 27, emblémes, emblimes ; p. 24, 
1.9, ornées, ornés,; p. 25,1. 8, Périgni, Peri- 
gni; p. 25, 1.13, antiguilés, antiguité ; p. 25, 1. 
22, supply a comma before d’or, p. 26, 1. 10, 
supply a comma before s’é/eva and a period 
at the end of |. 11; p. 26, 1. 13, ormés should 
be ornées; p. 26, 1. 28, drop the comma 
after premiers ; p. 27, 1. 3, connaitra should 
be connaitre; p. 27, 1. 21, drop the comma 
after donnés; p. 28, 1. 4, recommenda should 
be recommanda,; p. 28, 1. 6, travatt, travail; 
p. 28, 1. 24, Ze, da; p. 29, 1. 18, supply a 
comma after imite; p. 29, 1. 23, défa should 
be déja; p. 29, 1. 27, Etats, Etats ; p. 29, 1. 29, 
Machievel, Machiavel; p. 30, 1. 13, sujects, 
sujets; p. 30, |. 20, deveues, devenues; p. 31,1. 27, 
drop ont; p. 32, 1. 10, douzes should be douze ; 
p. 33, 1. 6, fachés, fachés ; p. 33,1. 17, sénicures, 
sinécures; p. 34, 1. 13, diadéme, diad2me; p. 
34, |. 21, bouté, bonté; p. 34, 1. 21, coujugale, 
conjugale; p. 35, |. 16, pendants, pendantes ; 
p. 36, in the title, Marie- Therese, Marie-Thé- 
rese; pp. 38, 39, 40, etc., drop the dot after 
Ume; p. 40, 1. 8, problémes, problemes; p. 41, 
1. 18, supply a comma before dit; p. 44, 1. 4, 
drop the comma before é¢re; p. 45, 1. 29, noms 
should be mous; p. 46, in the title and in the 
headings of the whule article, Revocation 
should be Révocation; p. 48, 1. 16, supply a 
comma before eu?t; p. 49, 1. 16, pu¢ should be 
put; p. 49, 1. 17, drop the comma after pied; 
p. 49, |. 30, fu¢ should faz; p. 50, |. 2, supply a 
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comma after peintres; p. 50, 1. 15, om should 
be ou; p. 50, 1. 16, logeaient, logeait; p. 52, in 
the title and the headings of the whole article, 
Memoires should be Mémoires; p. 52, ll. 3 
and 6, dévét, dévot; p. 53, 1. 13, 04, OR; Pp. 55, 
l. 11, ivrémediable, irrémédiable; p. 57, 1. 12, 


. dévancés, devancés; p. 58, 1. 15, a line should 


never end with an apostrophe except in such 
words as grand’ more, etc.; p. 59, 1. 28, replace 
the comma by a semicolon ; p. 60, |. 9, scholas- 
tigues, scolastigues ; p. 62,1. 10, ig-norée should 
be divided z-guorée; p. 63, 1. 11, Sédan should 
be Sedan; p. 65, 1. 1, ins-piration should be 
divided in-spiration, p. 65,1. 24, eut should be 
eat; p. 67, 1. 2, supply a comma after apres; 
p. 67, 1. 15, supply a comma after Elbeu/; p. 
67, 1. 21, embassadeur should be ambassadeur ; 
67, 1. 24, Anglais, anglais; p..68, 1.9, drop 
the hyphen between peut and étre; p. 69, 1. 22, 
réalite should be réalité; p. 70, 1. 19, develop- 
pa, développa; p. 71, 1. 6, répressailles, repré- 
sailles; p. 71, 1, 13, vefermait, renfermait; p. 
71, 1. 17, embassadeur, ambassadeur; p. 72, 1. 
29, Emile, Emile; p. 73,1. 2, Electeur, Elec- 
teur; p. 73, 1. 6, edit, édit; p. 73, 1. 15, Eliza- 
beth, Elisabeth; p. 44, ll. 16 and 21, ou, on; 
p. 74, 1. 20, the punctuation may be improved ; 
p. 74, l. 23, Saintes should be sainées; p. 75, 1. 
1, supply a comma after dire; p. 75, 1. 11, 
succés should be succes; p. 76,1. 3, gualite, 
qualité; p. 76, 1. 4, dégré, degré; p. 77, 1. 1, 
the semi-colon should be replaced by a com- 
ma; p. 78, otoseau should be ozseau ; p. 81, 1. 
7, Lafayette should be La Fayette; p. 81, 1. 
24, viold, voila; p. 82,1. 2, Travait, Travail. 


Page 84, note 18 of p. 2. Three more exam- 
ples of the omission of fas are found on p. to, 
l. 26, p. 1, Il. 1 and 4; p. 51, 1. 12, plancher 
has here the meaning of cei/ing, (cf. Molidre’s 
I Avare, act ii, scene 1); p. 87, note 20 of p. 9, 
Ecrivain should be Ecrivain; p. 90, note 21 
of p. 15, Fréderic, Frédéric; p. 90, note 6 of 
p. 16, Sédan a Rethal, Sedan « Rethel; p. 92, 
note 19 of p. 19, supply an apostrophe after gui 
mn; p. 94, note 16 of p. 29, supply a hyphen 
after Philippe; p. 94, note 26 of p. 29, Etats 
should be Zfa¢s; p. 95, note 3 of p. 31, supply 
a hyphen after arly; p. 98, note 19 of p. 
49, the editors might have added that Louis 
XVI. was not the grandson of Louis XIV., but 
the grandson of Louis XV., who was himself 
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the great-grandson of Louis XIV.; p. 99, note 
28 of p. 58 should have been placed at the 
beginning of the notes, for the word is met for 
the first time on p. 2, 1. 7; p. 102, note 29 of p. 
72, Electeur should be Electeur; p. 102, note 
120f p. 73, Elizabeth, Elisabeth. 


The notes from the top of p. 67 to the end. 


of the book should be renumbered; the num- 
bers of the lines given in the notes do not 
agree with those of the text. Note 29 of p. 66 
should be note 2 of p. 67, and so on. 

The book is of a convenient size, but the 
cover is a little delicate in shade and easily 
soiled. I prefer the greenish tint of Contes 
fantastigues, edited by Professor Jones. 


e. Teachers of elementary French classes 
should be thankful to M. Fontaine for pro- 
viding them with so many interesting easy 
texts. Une Ville flottante is the last addition 
to the long list of books of that kind edited 
by him. 

The editor seems to think that American 
boys and girls do not care to know anything 
about Jules Verne, for he does not give them 
a single line of biography. 

The only objection teachers may have is 
that the book contains many nautical expres- 
sions which their students will never meet 
again. 

There are a few slight misprints: P. 7, 1. 17, 
Sut should be /a#¢; on p. 12 the editor has paid 
no attention to an error in the text. On 1.1, 
the traveler asks his friend Fabian: ‘‘c’est 
bien vous que j’ai entrevu,7/y a guelques jours? 
(The italics are mine.) Fabian answers, |. 3: 
‘*c’est probable,”’ but 1. 17, he says: ‘*... le 
Godavery, qui m’a débarqué avant-hier.”’ 
Besides, on p. 1, 1. 1 and on p. 2, Il. 7, 22-28, 
we have the date of the day on which he 
thought he caught a glimpse of his friend, 
March 19, 1867; and on p. 8, l. 22, “le 26 
mars’’ is given as the date of the departure. 
The editor might have taken it on himself to 
rectify this slight error of the author. 


P. 31, l. 25, cd¢ée should be co¢ée, and the word 
is not found either in the notes or in the vocab- 
ulary; p. 32,1. 8, and in the vocabilary, apr?s- 
diner, apris-diner; p. 33,1. 3, Etats, Etats; p. 
36, 1. 22, du Drake; if du is not a misprint, it 
should be explained in the notes; p. 45, 1. 7, 
supply a comma before gue; p. 46, 1. 27, fat 


should be /#f; p. 50, 1. 29, and in the note, 
supply a comma before Za; p. 51, 1. 6, entracte, 
entr’acte (cf. p. 48, 1. 25); p. 51, 1. 31 p. 53, 1. 
27 and in the vocabulary, c’est @ dire, c’est-a- 
dire; p. 53, 1. 27 and in the vocabulary, hauts 
Jonds, hauts-fonds (cf. p. 55, 1. 18); p. 60, 1. 13, 
ins-truit should be divided in-struit (see Dict. 
Larousse); p. 63, 1. 18, pub-ligue, pu-bligue ; 
p. 65,1. 27, we read de Harry; throughout the 
book it is d’ Harry; p.71, 1. 2, donge-ant should 
be divided /on-geant; p. 72, 1. 8, supply a 
comma after dis-Ze; p. 72, 1. 17, supply a com- 
ma after moz; p. 77,1. 2, 2 should bes’; p. 82, 
]. 22, and in the vocabulary, calembourgs, ca- 
lembours , p. 92, |. 29, supply a comma before 
mé; p. 96, 1. 22, replace the period by a com- 
ma after cabine; p. 103, 1. 9, drop the hyphen 
after &@ demi; cf. p. 77, 1. 25 and p. 87, 1.1; p. 
109, 1. 16, supply a hyphen before Za; p. 110, 
1. 30, verandahs should be vérandahs (cf. vo- 
cabulary and p. 112, |. 2); p. 111, 1. 18, zws-tallé 
should be divided in-sta//é (cf. Dict. Larousse); 
p. 116, 1. 1, rencontrai-je, rencontré-je; p. 116, 
1. 10, supply a comma before Za. The note p. 
31 of 1. 26 on Greenwich is insufficient to ex- 
plain |. 16 of p. 37. It would bea Herculean 
task to find out whether the vocabulary is 
complete or not. The words I looked up were 
found in the vocabulary except in one in- 
stance cited above: cotée; gauch-er-ére should 
be gauch-er-2re; sandwich, m. should be sand- 
wich, f. (cf. p. 34, 1.7, ... les sandwiches con- 
sommées en unan...); bréche should be br2che; 
caréne, carene; under the word échappement, 
scapement should be escapement and tuyan, 
tuyau; entreé, entrée; faché, faché; frais, 
Srais ; parceque, parce que, tandisque, tandis 
que; cloison, Lima (see Dict. Larousse), ren- 
contre, téndbres are feminine, not masculine; 
écubier, effluve, pounion are masculine ; add 
m. (masculine) after personne, nobody; quelque 
chose, something ; sillaye, and f. (feminine) 
after danguise and exception; part, m., sick, 
should read, I suppose, part, 7, share. Al- 
though I have no authority at hand, I think 
Calcutta is feminine, not masculine. 

A last criticism is that M. Fontaine has kept 
the punctuation of Jules Verne’s text, every 
sentence of which seems to end with an ex- 
clamation point. 


Victor E. FRANGoIs, 


University of Michigan. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


The German and Swiss Settlements of Colo- 
nial Pennsylvania: a Study of the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch, by Oscar KUHNS. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1901. 268 pp. 
12mo. 


THE first attempt at the comparative study of 
the Pennsylvania German was made by Hal- 
deman in his Pennsylvania Dutch, a Dialect 
of South Germany with an Infusion of. Eng- 
lish (1870, published in Philadelphia, 1872). 
In 1889, when the reviewer published his study, 
The Pennsylvania German Dialect, tracing 
the relation of the Pennsylvania German to 
the dialect of the Rhenish Palatinate, there 
was practically no general historical account 
of the Pennsylvania Germans which he could 
consult. Seidensticker’s Bilder aus der 
Deutsch-Pennsylvanischen Geschichte (1886), 
was too limited in its scope, and Gibbons’ 
Pennsylvania Dutch and other Essays (Ed. 2, 
1874), was but a sketch of life among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans at the present time. Since 
then an extensive literature has grown up, 
treating the early German settlers, not only 
of Pennsylvania but of New York, Maryland, 
Virginia and other states as well. This activity 
is due largely to the efforts of two newly or- 
ganized societies : The Society for the History 
of the Germans in Maryland (founded 1886), 
and the Pennsylvania German Society (founded 
1891). The Maryland Society has published 
among other papers, a History of the German 
Elementin Virginia, by Hermann Schuhricht. 
The Pennsylvania German Society, on the 
other hand, has pursued a definite plan, formed 
soon after the organization of the society, 
taking up the history of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans topitally and chronologically, and has 
issued many extended studies bearing more 
directly upon the Germans in Pennsylvania. 
While most of this work has been done by 
local historians or antiquarians, it presents 
nevertheless a most creditable array of facts 
relating to the early German settlers of this 
country. As the detailed treatment of separate 
periods and subjects has progressed a number 
of attempts have been made to give to the 
public a general survey of the whole field or 
of the Colonial period in certain parts of the 
field. Anearly sketch was published in Ger- 
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man by Franz Loher in his Geschichte und 
Zustinde der Deutschen in Amerika (Cin- 
cinnati and Leipzig, 1847). This was followed 
by Friedrich Kapp, Geschichte der deutschen 
Einwanderung in Amerika (Leipzig, 1868), and 
Eickhoff, Jn der neuen Heimath (2nd ed. 
1885). The more recent German immigration 
was treated by Gustav Korner in Das deutsche 
Element in den Vereiniten Staaten, etc., 
1818-1848. Then followed in English a num- 
ber of books dealing with the Palatines and 
Pennsylvania Germans: Cobb, The Story of 
the Palatines (New York, 1897), treating of 
the Palatines, who settled on Livingstone 
Manor, and following them on their wander- 
ings through Schoharie and the Mohawk Val- 
ley, and finally to Pennsylvania; Beidelman, 
The Story of the Pennsylvania Germans 
(Easton, 1898), dealing with the history, settle- 
ment and life of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Cobb’s book was a readable sketch but lacked 
in historical insight and command of the 
sources. Beidelman’s book attempted too 
much and omitted much that was germane 
to the subject, and is hence of little practical 
value for the historian. 


Within the last year two other books have 
appeared, treating of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans: one by Miss Lucy Forney Bittinger, 
The Germans in Colonial Times (Philadelphia, 
1900), giving a historical sketch of the early 
German settlements in this country from the 
founding of Germantown by Pastorius to the 
Revolution, drawing its material from well- 
known sources but containing practically noth- 
ing new; the other by Oscar Kuhns, with the 
title as given above. This work by Prof. 
Kuhns is the first good book on the general 
subject of the Pennsylvania Germans; it is 
clear, comprehensive, and, for the purposes of 
the general reader, adequate. The author is 
himself a Pennsylvania German and has writ- 
ten the book asa labor of love, feeling like 
others, who know, the inadequacy of previous 
accounts. The method of treatment is com- 
parative and the material is dtawn from the 
best and latest sources. While previous writers 
on the subject had been cont&nt, in dealing 
with the history of the Palatirate, with such 
books as Hausser, Geschichte der rheinischen 
Pfalz, Kuhns has found the never and richer 
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sources in Riehl’s Die Pfalzer and Cultur- 
Studien ; Freytag’s Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit; Dandliker’s Geschichte der 
Schweiz (1893-95); Héfler’s Volksmedizin und 
Aberglaube in Oberbayerns Gegenwart und 
Vergangenheit (new ed. 1893); E. H. Meyer’s 
Deutsche Volkskunde (1898); Loserth’s Der 
Communismus der miahrischen Wiedertiufer 
im 16. u. 17. Jahrhundert (1894); Mannhardt’s 
Festschrift zu Menno Simon’s goojéhriger 
Geburtstagsfeier (1892); Miiller’s Geschichte 
der Bernischen Téaufer (1895). 

Kuhns’ work includes the following chapters: 
‘The Historic Background,” giving a clear 
historical perspective of the causes which 
forced the Germans to migrate to America in 
the eighteenth century; ‘‘ The Settling of the 
German Counties of Pennsylvania,”’ presenting 
the main facts concerning the various settle- 
ments and laying particular stress upon the 
Swiss German settlers in Lancaster county; 
‘Over Land and Sea,’’ recounting the priva- 
tions and sufferings of the immigrants during 
the sea voyage in the eighteenth century; 
‘*Manners and Customs of the Pennsylvania 
German Farmer in the eighteenth century,”’ 
giving an interesting summary of the charac- 
teristic features of Pennsylvania German rural 
life, language, literature and education and 
defending the Pennsylvania German against 
the charge of indifference to education; ‘The 
Religious Life,’”’ presenting a clear statement 
of the origin and relation of the German sects ; 
‘*In Peace and War,’’a brief outline of the 
part played by the Pennsylvania Germans in 
the Revolution, and an appendix, ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania German Family Names,” in which the 
author has condensed the results of an original 
and more extended investigation. 

The chapter on the Pennsylvania German 
farmer, although treating a familiar subject, is 
an interesting contribution, in that it traces 
the usages and customs and in some cases 
utensils to their original home in the Rhenish 
Palatinate or in Switzerland. One can see 
here how the peasant instinct,schooled through 
many generations of soil-tillers in those lands, 
which were early touched by Roman agricul- 
ture (a fact that the author and his predecessors 
generally seem to have overlooked) asserted 
itself anew in Pennsylvania, seeking out the 


fruitful lime-stone land and the fertile bottoms 
with such persistency as to push the Scotch- 
Irish settler beyond the Susquehanna into the 
Cumberland Valley. Brief mention is made 
of the Conestoga wagon, the bank barn, the 
houses with their inscriptions as in Germany, 
the care of horses, and many other topics. It 
will doubtless sound very modern to many 
readers to hear the following description:of ir- 
rigation employed by a Swiss farmer in Lan- 
caster County in 1754. The passage is quoted 
from Governor Thomas Pownall : 


‘I saw some of the finest farms one can con- 
ceive, and in the highest state of culture, par- 
ticularly one that was the estate of a Switzer. 
Here it was I first saw the method of watering 
a whole range of pastures and meadows on a 
hillside, by little troughs cut in the side of the 
hill, along which the water from springs was 
conducted, so as that when the outlets of these 
troughs were stopped at the end, the water 
ran over the sides and watered all the ground 
between that and the other trough next below 
it. I dare say this method may bein use in 
England. I never saw it there, but saw it here 
first.”’ 

There has recently appeared, probably after 
the author had finished his manuscript, an 
elaborate description of the parts of the 
Conestoga wagon in an article by Thomas 
Wilson, entitled: ‘‘The Arkansas Traveller ’”’ 
(Ohio Archeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, Jan. 1900). We note also that the author 
has, perhaps discreetly, passed over the dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Swiss barn 
(‘‘Swisser barn ”’) and the bank barn, and the 
relation of the two types, a question of much 
importance in tracing the origin of Pennsyl- 
vania architecture. A fuller discussion of the 
German houses in Pennsylvania would have 
necessitated some mention of the different 
types still surviving, as forexample in Easton, 
Bethlehem and Lititz, and likewise of the 
building material used in the different locali- 
ties, such as the plastered house of the Schuyl- 
kill Valley as contrasted with the plain lime- 
stone house of Lancaster. The account of 
such titles as “‘king’’ applied to the peasant 
landholder, ‘‘ King Herr,” ‘‘ King of the Oc- 
torara,’’ reminds us of another class of early 
German magnates in Pennsylvania, namely 
theiron kings,a notable representative of whom 
was “‘ Baron”’ Stiegel, who was for along time 
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before and during the Revolution the guiding 
spirit in and around Manheim, and whose story 
reads like a romance. 

In the case of folklore the author has not 
had time or space to discriminate and enter 
into detail. The observation of signs and 
seasons in sowing and planting and other mat- 
ters of daily routine is not confined by any 
means to the eighteenth century. As late as 
1900 the reviewer heard one of the most pros- 
perous Germans of Cumberland County say 
that he did all these things, even setting 
vinegar, with strict observance of the phases 
of the moon. Then, too, the practice of pow- 
wowing (‘‘ brauche ’’) is quite as much in vogue 
now in parts of Pennsylvania as it was in the 
eighteenth century. Only two years ago a 
storekeeper near Ephrata had such an exten- 
sive practice as powwower that he went to 
Reading, where he was said to have made 
$50 a day. Itis but a few weeks since a suit 
was reported from Allentown in which a man 
sued a practitioner in this art for not having 
saved his cow, notwithstanding the fact that 
the ‘Doctor’ had required the plaintiff’s wife 
to disrobe and walk around the cow a proper 
number of times. Furthermore many practices 
touching the phases of the moon and others 
are not exclusively Pennsylvania German. 
The reviewer recalls, for example, the practice 
of ‘“‘ warning ’’ to a funeral, the sowing, plant- 
ing and butchering (or ‘‘ hog-killing’’) by the 
phases of the moon and similar customs as in 
vogue in his native state Delaware. 

In a comparative treatment it would have 
been interesting to indicate the influence of 
the Germans on their Pennsylvania neighbors 
or vice versa, for example how the Germans 
have pressed into Welsh settlements and pre- 
served intact their dialect, while the original 
Welshman is unable to speak a syllable of his 
mother tongue. At the recent anniversary of 
the Welsh at Gwynedd the reviewer, who had 
been invited to give an address in German, 
while a native Welshman was asked to speak 
in Welsh, called fora showing of hands and 
found that, while eleven of the audience 
understood German address, the only one 
who understood the Welsh language was the 
Welsh speaker himself. In the case of Penn- 
sylvania German proverbs the English has, as 


might be expected, contributed to*he German 
stock, which was brought over. 

In discussing the conservatism & the Penn- 
sylvania German farmer one shou!_] state that 
his conservatism is far less persis,ent in the 
method of tilling the soil. Thes Germans 
are quite up-to-date in introducing, the latest 
forms of improved farming implefients such 
as the mower, self-binder, steanf thresher, 
hay-fork and others. 

In the list of Pennsylvania Gers pan dishes 
we note the omission of one cheese “till a great 
favorite in the Harrisburg mark/t, that is 
hofferkas. 

The author has succeeded in gi{ng an in- 
telligible account of the general Jatures of 
Pennsylvania German speech. Ve do not 
quite approve his calling it a ‘‘ pato’;.’? Then 
again such general statements as tlt cited in 
Paul’s Grundriss i. 538-540, scarcely; reach the 
minute characteristics of the prov ncial dia- 
lects. The statement that f/f (i@tial) was 
‘simplified to is philologically rfisleading; 
the usual statement is that was nc} mutated 
to pf in this dialect. The combini/:ion # in 
such words as fimne is, of course, (ie to the 
assimilation of d in the combination nd of 
finden. In the chapters on fruits, and 
flowers we should have expected s §ne refer- 
ence to the great cherry groves plated along 
the roads in parts of Pennsylvania, 40 the ex- 
tensive botanical vocabulary in theflialect of 
these people, and particularly to earger works 
dealing with American flora, suc as Joh. 
David Schoepf’s Materia Medica A¥tericana, 
etc. (Erlangen, 1787), and Reise du; 
der mittlern siidl. vereinigten nord- 
ischen Staaten . . . 1783-1784 (Erlange 


Buscharten, 
Forste (Gottingen, 1781). Similar 
might be pointed out in the chapter ‘in Peace 
and in War,”’ for example, J. E. Roseffzarten’s 
The German Soldier in the Wars of i 
States, and Lowell’s The Hessians | 
American Revolution. 


e more 
in place when the larger study on th subject 
appears. It has been a pleasant taskfto dwell 
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thus on the book of Prof. Kuhns, because it is 
such a good one and must become, for the 
general reader, the authoritative statement for 
some time tocome. We cannot recommend 
it too highly to those who wish a correct and 
suggestive account of the early history and life 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. 


M. D. LEARNED. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MIMIR-NICKELMANN. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. Lanc. NorTEs, 

Sirs :—In the light of Prof. Walz’s searching 
article (Mop. LANG. NOTES, Igol, p. 869), 
Hauptmann has clearly made a systematic 
study of Germanic mythology. Walz accounts 
for the wisdom of the Nickelmann by calling 
attention to the fact that the gift of prophecy 
was attributed to water sprites. He cites 
Golther, Germ. Myth.: Denn die Wasser- 
geister wissen, wie alle Elbe, die Zukunft 
voraus. This characteristic is purely incidental 
here. 

It is very probable that Hauptmann had 
Mimir in mind, and another passage in Golther 
may account for the wisdom of the Nickel- 
mann, p. 189: 

‘‘Die Germanen dachten sich darunter (Mimiaz- 
Mimir) einen urweisen Wasserriesen. Seine 
Sohne, die Fliisse, str6mten zu den Menschen, 
Wer ihrem Ursprung nachging, wo Mimir sein 
Haupt barg, der stand am Urquell alles Wis- 


sens. Der alte, erfahrene, kunstreiche Wald 
und Brunnengeist beriet selbst Odin. 


Pau. H. GRUMMANN. 
University of Nebraska. 


ENGLISH easle ‘ ashes.’ 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 
Sirs:—Permit me to draw attention to a 
strange oversight in the NED. In 1891 the 
editors recorded as obsolete an easle ‘hot 
ashes or cinders,’ and among the forms of the 
word they quoted isy/ as peculiar to the fif- 
teenth century. This zsy/, however, we meet 
again as the subject of a new entry in the 
January issue of under izle, not 
characterized as obsolete by the asterisk, and 
this time the meaning given is ‘a spark, an 
ember.’ No reference whatsoever is had to 
the lengthy treatment of the word under eas/e ; 
in fact, two of the quotations for eas/e reappear 


under 7sz/, as does the compound tsy/cake from 
the Promptorium Parvulorum. The quota- 
tion from Salesbury, which in this Journal I had 
pointed out as missing under eas/e, is now to 
be found under #se/. 


Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOTES ON SPANISH ACCENTUA- 
TION. 
To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTtEs, 

Sirs :—In 1888 the Spanish Academy formu- 
lated certain rules for the use of the written 
accent in Spanish. As these rules are the only 
authority we have, it would seem that we must 
follow them implicitly until such time as they 
may be supplemented or changed. This is, 
however, not done in texts published in Spain, 
in those edited in this country, or in the pub- 
lications of the Academy itself. I therefore 
append a few notes which I have made regard- 
ing certain differences in usage. For the sake 
of uniformity and exactness these differences 
should be reconciled, a thing which can only 
be done by a rigid application of the rules of 
the Academy. 

The points which I raise are taken froma 
comparison of the following books: 
Gramética de la lengua castellana, por la Real 
Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1895; Echegaray, 
O locura é santidad, Madrid, 1898; Ramsey, 
A text-book of modern Spanish, New York; 
Traub, The Spanish verb, New York ; Galdés, 
Dota Perfecta, Madrid, 1896; Galdés, Dofia 
Perfecta (ed. Marsh), Boston, 1897; Moratin, 
Ell st de las nifias (ed. Ford), Boston, 1899; 


Alarcén, &/ capitén veneno (ed. Ford), Boston, 


1899; Veldsquez, A new pronouncing diction- 
ary of the Spanish and English languages, 
New York, Igor. 

Shall accents be used on capital letters? In 
the absence of any definite statement in the 
grammar of the Academy, we may take it for 
granted that they should be indicated in such 
cases, since this is the usage which generally 
obtains in the Academy’s publications. A good 
example of such use may be found on p. 54 
of the grammar, where the accented form is so 
frequent, that no doubt can remain as to the 
intention. The same is true of the forms on 
p. 29, although the omission of the accent in 
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the feminine plural shows that mistakes may 
be expected. 

This latter is especially true of books printed 
in Spain with less care than are the publica- 
tions of the Academy. In O Jocura santidad 
a much looser use of accents on capital letters 
is noticeable. On J the accent is lacking as a 
rule. This is shown, for instance, on p. 7, where 
it is entirely omitted in the stage directions, as 
is generally the case throughout the play. 
But the use of the accented form, as, for ex- 
ample, at the bottom of p. 53, shows a rever- 
sion to the proper usage, again met with on 
p. 87. 

The text is so carelessly printed that the 
same differences are met with in the case of 
the other capitals. For instance on p. 60 (near 
the bottom) we find Unica, and on p. 42, Angel, 
the accent being omitted in both cases. On 
the other hand, on p. 33 (middle) we find Fi, 
and the same word on p. 86 shows the proper 
type. 

In the case of names of characters which are 
printed entirely in capitals, the accents are 
omitted throughout. That this is not in ac- 
cord with the usage of the Academy may be 
seen on p. 264 of their grammar, where AR- 
ROJASE and DEj6 are accented. This usage 
has not been consistently followed in £/ si de 
las nifias, where on p. 72 ULTIMA is printed, 
and on p. 62 SIMON has no accent, while on p. 
57 we find sim6n, the general type. On the 
title-page the accents are all inserted. In £7 
capitén veneno, the accents are given through- 
out. In Dofia Perfecta (Marsh), the capitals 
appear never to have been accented; perhaps 
following the Spanish edition. 

Reverting to the instances spoken of above, 
in El capitén veneno the accentuation of 
capitals is rather thoroughly carried out, de- 
spite an occasional lapse like that on p. 15, I. 
26, where wefind 4 mi. But the same cannot 
be said of 7 st de las nifias, for here A is 
generally unaccented. On the other hand, 
several words may be found with the accents 
properly inserted; for example, Ese, 48, 31; 
19, 24, £735, 13 49,173 52, 24. These latter 
would seem to indicate an adherence to the 
accented forms, overlooked for A. 

The use for Aa temporal is confused by the 
fact that this word is accented in Ramsey, § 878. 
This is not in agreement with the grammar of 
the Academy, where on p. 149 the unaccented 


form is indicated. Moreover, nothing said 
of an accented form in the chapterffon ac- 
cent, pp. 364-368. In F/ st de las ni:jis the 
accentis not used. Thus, although Ad i} given 
in the new Velasquez, the unaccente 
is preferable. 


such are the verbs reir, oir freir, an 
compounds, des/eir, and the like. These 


weak vowel, when it is tonic and dod not 
form a diphthong with a contiguous strong one, 
is clearly given on p. 365. The words injjues- 
tion are accented in Ramsey (§ 1148) ingtheir 
simple forms, but curiously hazmerreir fs no 
accent (§ 254). In Traub the verbs are «gl ac- 
cented. The usage in the texts varies nfuch. 


In those printed in Spain the omission 


the same rule. Notwithstanding, on p. 7,f. 
of E/ si de las nifias, oir appears, and 
15, 1. 22, we find reir. Inthe new Velasquez 
these words are not accented, and yet th 
clearly given as tonic in the phonetic not 
of the indications for pronunciation. 


Now in all these words, the accentuatio# of 
the termination is clearly called for, unless 
they are exceptions to all other verbs 4nd 
have the accent upon the stem. This I «an 
find no authority for, nor is it a pronunciation 
which I have ever heard. Therefore, since 
raiz, oistes, oisteis and the like are thus wtit- 
ten, oir, reir and /fretr are likewise clearly 
indicated. 

It is a very general custom to use the accént 
upon ser when the latter represents the 
verbal noun. This seems to be without 4u- 
thority, and I find no allusion toit in the grain- 
mar of the Academy. It may well be queried, 
If the accent be used in this case, why nbt 
use it on all infinitives used substantively ? {n 
the vocabulary of 4/7 capitén veneno, ser is 
given in its unaccented form. The en 
true, however, in almost all other instances, 
and the acéent is commonly used, especially 
in all books printed in Spain. 

7i is another word commonly accented, but 
which is not so given in the grammar of the 
Academy (p. 53). Itis usual in its accented 
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form in all the Spanish-printed texts, and this 
usage is quite generally followed in all Amer- 
ican editions. In £/ si de las nifias,1 find two 
examples, both accented (p. 4, 19; Pp. 42, 
14); while in El capitdn veneno it is unaccented 
both in the vocabulary and on p. 26, 1. 16. In 
Dotia Perfecta (Marsh) the form is usual. In 
Ramsey (§ 33) 4 is not indicated as one of the 
pronouns which may be accented, while in 
§ 290 it is given the accent—a usage repeated 
in § 299. This pronoun is accented in the new 
Velasquez. 


In other cases pronouns have the accent, in 
order that they may be distinguished from 
their homonyms. This is unnecessary for 4, 
since there is no other word with which to 
confuse it. 


Aun presents another difficulty, for we are 
told (grammar, p. 366) that this word is unac- 
cented when coming before a verb, but has the 
accent when it follows. Theusage when there 
is no verb expressed in the phrase is not clearly 
shown. Still we may infer that in the last 
mentioned case it is unaccented from the ex- 
ample on p. 181, which reads no ¢enge yo tanto, 
ni aun la mitad. In Ramsey (§ 272) adn is ac- 
cented only when it follows the verb, which 
seems to be the best solution. 


In the grammar of the Academy (p. 117) dé 
is given as the preterite of dar, while di is the 
form given for the imperative of decir. Thus 
a desirable distinction is made in these two 
forms, but one which unfortunately is not fol- 
lowed by either Ramsey or Traub, who use 
the accent in both cases. This latter accentu- 
ation is common in all Spanish printed texts, 
and has been followed in most American ones; 
for example, in Z/ st de las nifias (p. 42, |. 26) 
we read Dime. Thus we have another case 
like those of sér and #, where a common 
Spanish custom is adopted by American edi- 
tors, although not having the authority of the 
Academy. 

It may seem that these notes are elementary, 
but owing to the wide divergence in usage, and 
to the fact that different forms are used by the 
same editor, it has seemed well to call atten- 
tion to a few points which can and should be 
reconciled. 

FREEMAN M. JOSSELYN, JR. 
Boston University. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


THE “Yale Bicentennial Publications” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) constitute the contribution of 
a number of Yale’s Professors and Instructors 
to the recent celebration of the University’s 
two hundredth birthday. These volumes will, 
according to their range of topics, find readers 
variously divided into groups. The volume 
herewith brought to notice will, however, surely 
have a wider ‘public’ than its specializing 
title might imply: Chapters on Greek Metric, 
by Thomas Dwight Goodell, will attract first 
the student of classical antiquity, and then the 
student of ‘barbarian’ or European antiquity 
who is also the student of literary art in the 
‘‘modern”’ world. Prof. Goodell has a place 
among his own authorities, as his Index shows, 
and this is right, for his paper on “ Quality 
in English Verse’’ (1885) has won recognition. 
The student of English verse is, therefore, pre- 
pared to turn to Prof. Goodell’s book for 
fruitful suggestions touching modern systems 
of versification. He will not be disappointed. 
The chapter on ‘Rhythm and Language”’ is 
true to its title, and is therefore as general as 
an English-speaking writer can make it, that 
is to say that every specific appeal to ‘ speech- 
consciousness,’ and every demonstration of 
fact and experience is likely to be English. 
Here, for example, is a statement to witness: 
‘For simplicity our attention in this chapter 
has been confined to English ; but the principle 
is probably universal” (p.g2). In the chapter 
on “Rhythm in Greek”’ the illustration of 
irrational quantity, the @Aoyos syllable, is 
illustrated by ‘‘what happens in English 
verse’’ (p. 112). We may also be reminded, 
at another point, that ‘there is probably no 
parallel in English verse.” The illustrations 
of ‘conflict’ in English (p. 164) give an indi- 
cation (no more than an indication) of the 
declared method of ‘‘modern experiments.”’ 
One misses at this point reference to the argu- 
ments of Professors Hale and Humphreys as 
well as to ‘authorities’ on English metrics. 
A thorough study of ‘conflict’ in English 
would throw clearer light on Classical versifica- 
tion than has yet been suspected even by Prof. 
Lindsay. It is to be hoped that this new book 
will contribute much to the growing fashion 
among students of metrics to embrace a wider 
observation of related phenomena. 
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Roma, Forzani, 1901. 8vo, 11 pp. 


Ferrari, Vittorio.—Letteratura Italiana Moderna e Contemporanea, 
(1748-1901). Milano, Hoepli, 1901. 8vo, viii and 405 pp. Lire 3. 


Ferrini, (.—Letteratura Italiana dalie Origini al 1748. Quinta edizione 
completamente rifatta. Vol. i. Milano, Hoepli, 1901. 8vo, xii and 222 
pp. Lire 1.50. 


Gaspary, Adoife.—Storia della Letteratura Italiana, vol. ii. La lett. 
ital. del rinascimento, parte 2a. tradotta dal tedesco da Vittorio Rossi, 
2a edizione rivista ed accresciuta dal traduttore. Torino, Loescher, 
1901. 8vo,43 pp. Lire 6. 


Herpin, L.—Une Princesse Romaine au xviie Siécle. Marie Mancini 
Colonna, d’aprés des documents inédits. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1901. 
8vo, iii and 534 pp. with portrait. Fr. 7.50. 


SPANISH. 
Blasco, E.—Cuentos aragoneses. Madrid, 1901. 8vo, 283 pp. 38 pes. 


Celorrio, Guillen 8.— Puella aragonesa; coleccién de cantares, cuentos 
baturros y composiciones festivas. Con prélogo de Eusebio Blasco, 
dibujos de Gasc6n, fotogrubados de Joarizti. Zaragoza, 1901. 8vo, 
menor, 140 pp. 1 pes. 

Coleecion de Autos, farsas y coloquias del siglo xvi publiée par Leo 
Rouanet. Vols. ii and iii. (Biblioteca Nispanica, vols. vi and vii), 
Barcelona, 1901. 8vo, 544, 542 pp. 15 pes. vol. 


Echegaray, E.—O locura 6 santidad. With introduction and notes by 
J. Geddes, Jr. and Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. Boston, 1901. 12mo, 
x +115 pp. 

Hills, E. C.—Bardos cubanos. Antologia de las mejores poesfas Ifricas 
de Heredia, Placido, Avellaneda, Milanés, Mendive, Luaces y Zenea. 
Boston, 1901. 12mo, iv + 162 pp. i 

Rodriguez la Orden, J.—Cuentos y trozos literarios. Sevilla, 1901. 
12mo, 219 pp. 2 pes. 

Villegas (Zeda), F. F.—La novela de la vida. (Cartas vulgares.—Rin- 
cones de Madrid.—Narraciones). Madrid, 1901. 8vo, 227 pp. 2 pes. 

Wood, 0. W.—Glories of Spain. With eighty-five illustration. London, 
1901. 8vo, xxiv + 498 pp. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


McKenzie, K.—de Musset: Trois Comédies. 12mo, pp. 159, D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 1901. 


Maynadler, G. H.—The Wife of Bath's Tale: Its Sources and Analo- 
gues. 8vo, pp. 234, David Nutt, London, 1901. 


Mirick, George A.—Lessons in Elementary Grammar. 8vo, pp. 170. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1901. 


Mott, Lewis F.—The Provengal Lyrics. 12mo, pp. 57. Wm. R. Jenkins, 
New York, 1901. 


Muzzarelll, AA—A Brief French Course. 12mo, pp. 394, American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1901. 


Myers, Wm. M.—The Maryland Constitution of 1864. 8Vvo, pp. 98, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1901, 


Neumann, A.—Fiihrer durch die Stiidte Nancy, Lille, Caen, Tours, 
Montpellier, Grenoble, Besancon ftir Studierende, Lehrer und Lehrer- 
innen. 8vo, pp. 110, N. G, Elwert, Marburg, 1901. 


Passy, Jcan—Rambeau, Adolphe.—Chrestomathie Francaise. Deuxiéme 
Edition, revue et corrigée. 8vo, pp. 304, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1901. 

Pellissier, Georges.—Le Mouvement Littéraire Contemporain. 8vo, 
pp. 309, Plon-Nourrit & Cie., Paris, 1901. 

Rounet, Leo.—Coleccion de Autos, Farsas, y Coloquias del siglo xvi. 
8vo, pp. 544, M. Murillo, Madrid; ‘‘ L’Avenc,” Barcelona, 1901. 

Schuett, Hugo,—The Life and Death of Jack Straw. 8vo, pp. 164, Carl 
Winter, Heidelberg, 1901. 

Sicard, Ernest.—Easy French History. 12mo, pp. 211, Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago, 1901. 

Sidgwick, Alfred.—The Use of Words in Reasoning. 8vo, A. &C. 
Black, London, England, 1901. 

Thumb, Albert.—Die Griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenis- 
mus. 8vo, pp. 283, Karl J. Triibner, Strassburg, 1900. 

Toller, T. N.—Outlines of the History of the English Language. 8vo, 
pp. 298, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1900. 


Tolman, Herbert Cushing.—The Art of Translating, with special 
reference to Lauer’s Die Kunst des Uebersetzens. 8vo, pp. 85, Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, 1901. 


Viymen, William T.—Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1901. 

Voretzsch, Carl.—Einftihrung in das Studium der Altfranzisischen 
Sprache. 8vo, pp. 243, Max Niemeyer, Halle a, S., 1901. 

Walberg, Emmanuel.—Le Bestiaire de Phillippe de Thaun. 8vo, pp. 
288, H. Welter, Paris, 1900. 

Walker, A. P.—Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 12mo, pp. 146, D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1900. 


——. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 12mo, pp. 192, D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1900. 


——. Milton’s Minor Poems. 12mo, pp. 196, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1900. 
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(CATALOGUES.— Continued from page 4.) 


MULLER, W., 1, Star Yard, Carey Street, London, 
W. C., England. Select Catalogue of Recent English 


Books. No. 24, Nov., 1900. 


NARDECCHIA, ATTILIO, Piazza Margana, N. 24, 
Rome. Catalogo di Libri d’Occasione. Catalogo N. 6, 


NIEMEYER, MAX, Halle a. S., Germany. Neu- 
drucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des xvi. u. xvii. 
Jahrhunderts. 


NIJHOFF, MARTINUS, Nobelstraats 18, La Haye, 
Holland. Derniérs Acquisitions: ouvrages dans tous les 


genres. No. 304, 1901. 


NUTT, DAVID, 57-59 Long Acre, London, W. C., 
England. Catalogue Ixx. Second-Hand Books, in- 
cluding Anglo-Saxon, etc. Nov., 1901. 


OLSCHKI, LEO S., Lungarno Acciaioli 4, Florence, 
Italy. Bulletin Mensuel. A. xvi. N. 35. 


OTTOSCHEN BUCHHANDLUNG, Koenigstrasse 
12, Leipzig, Germany. Neue Sprachen, No. 530, Nov., 


1900. 


PICARD, ALPHONSE ET FILS, Rue Bonaparte 
82, Paris. Catalogue Mensuel de Livres Anciens et Mod- 
ernes. No. cxxv. 


QUARITCH, BERNARD, 15 Piccadilly, London. 
Catalogues Nos. 207 and 208. 1Igol. 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES, New York and 
Chicago. Descriptive Catalogue and Announcements of 
Text-Books. 1901. 


SPIRGATIS, M., 23 Marienstrasse, Leipzig. Ver- 
zeichnis No. 78. Romanische Philologie. 


STECHERT, G. E., Catalogue, New Series, No. 4. 
New and Second-Hand Books. April, 1901. 


TEUBNER, B. G., Poststr. 3, Leipzig, Germany. La 
France. Revue Mensuelle, Janvier, 1901. 


TRUELOVE, HANSON AND COMBA, 67 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Catalogue Général de la Librairie 
Frangaise. 


WEIGEL, ADOLF, 4 Wintergartenstrasse, Leipzig, » 
Germany. Antiquariats-Katalog No. 59. Seltene und 
Gesuchte Biicker, etc. Igor. 


WELTER, H., 4 Rue Bernard-Palissy, Paris. Oct. 
1g01. Publications issued during the month of Sep. 1gor. 


. Répertoire Bibliographique de la Librairie 


Frangaise. No. 3, 1901. 


Monthly Gazette of English Literature, pub- 
lished during Oct., t901.  Nov., rgor. 


Publication 


Courrier des Bibliothéques. 
1 Annee, No. 6. 


Mensuelle. 
——. Librairie Universitaire. Catalogue 104. Nov., 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London, and 7 Broad St., Oxford. Book Cir- 
cular. Feb. rgor. 


v. ZAHN & JAENSCH, Waisenhausenstr. 10, 
Dresden, Germany. Katalog 127. 1901. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. HENRY HOLT & CO., New York, announce 
to appear shortly, Life and Works of Schiller by Cal- 
vin Thomas; Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina by A. 
H. Palmer; Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs by E. B. Holman, 
also a German Reader and Theme Book by Calvin 
Thomas, and Elements of French Prose Composition by 
J. H. Cameron. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, an- 
nounce to appear immediately, /alian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance by L. J. Freeman. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


HISTORY AND. POLITICS. 


Epiteo sy HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


SERIES 
SERIES 
SERIES 
SERIES 
SERIES 


I.—Local Institutions. 479 pp. $4.00. 
[I.—Institutions‘and Economics. 629pp. $4.00. 
IlIl.—Maryland, Virginia, and Washington. 595 pp. $4.00. 
1V.—Municipal Government and Land Tenure. 600 pp. $3.50. 
V.—Municipal Government, History, and Politics. 559 pp.$3.50. 
SERIES YVI.—History of Codperationinthe U.S. 540 pp. $3.50; 
SERIES VII.—Social Science, Government, etc. 628 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES VIII.—History, Politics, and Education. 625 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES IX.—Education, History, and Social Science. 636 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES X.—Church and State: Columbus and America, 626 pp. $3.50 
SERIES X1.—Labor, Slavery, and Self-Government. 574 pp- $3.50. 
SERIES X11.—Institutional and Economic History. 626 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES XI1I.—South Carolina, Maryland and Virginia. 606 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES X1V.—Baltimore,Slavery and Constitutional History. 588 pp.$3.50. 
SERIES XV.—American Economic History. 618 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES XV1.—Anglo-American Relations and Southern History. 624 pp. 
$3.50. 
SERIES XVII.—Economic History, Maryland and the South. 600 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES XVIII.—Tuxation in the South; Church and Education. 582 pp. 
$3.50. 
THE NINETEENTH SERIES (1901) Subscription $3.00. 


EXTRA VOLUMES. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1681-1887. By Epwarp P. ALUINSON, and BOTES 
PENROSE, 444 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

BALTIMORE AND THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 1861. By Grorae WILLIAM 
BrRowN. 176 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

LOCAL CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
E. Howarp. Vol. [.—526 pages. 8vo. $3.00. 


By GEORGE 


THE NEGRO IN MARYLAND. By J. R. Brackett, 270 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. By W. W. WiLLouGusBy. 
124 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By 
INAzO NrIroBE. 198 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 

SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By F. W. BLAcKMAR. 380 
pages. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION, By M. M. Coun. 


250 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE OLD ENGLISH MANOK. By C. M. ANDREWS. 280 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

THE SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. By SterpHen B. Weeks. 400 
pages. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OPINION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


C.D. Hazen. 325 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES OF NORTH AMEL- 
IGA. By E. L. LorD. 164 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 

STATE AID TO HIGHER KDUUATION. 100 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

FINANCIAL HISTORY OF BALTIMORE. By J. H. HOLLANDER. 400 pages. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

OUBA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By J. M. CALLAHAN. 503 pages. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

THE AMERICAN WORKMAN. By E. LevasseuR—(translation). 540 pages. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


The eighteen series in cloth are now offered for $54.00. The 
eighteen series with sixteen extra volumes for $74.00. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ADVERTISERS. 


Attention is called tothe moderate rates and special @ 


advantages of advertising in * MopERN. LANGUAGE 
NOTES, a monthly journal devoted to the study of the 
modern languages and literatures : 


. It is the only academic journal that represents specifi- 4 7 : 


cally the interests of the professors who, as a class, 


control the sales of modern language text-books jin 


our representative institutions ; 


educational institutions of this country ; 


3. 


. It goes to more than five hundred colleges and other 


It has an extensive circulation among all classes of 


modern language teachers in this country, besides 


having a considerable list of foreign subscribers ; 


4. 


Outside of the teaching profession, it reaches a large 


number of scholars that would prove exceptionally 


desirable customers. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


SPACE. 


1 Page 


(two columns), 


1 Column 
(one half-page). 


Column. 


t Inch. 


Each 

One subsequent In-| Half Year One Year 

ne sertion (of same|(four months). (eight months) 
wording). 

$20.00 $15.00 $60.00 | $100.00 

12.00 9.00 36.00 60.00 

9.00 6.75 27.00 45.00 

2.00 6.75 11.25 


N. B.—1. The names of advertisers taking a column or 
more will be classified atthe end of the table 
of contents. 


2. The journal has two-columns measuring three 
and a half by nine inches each. 


3. Rates for special pages, or for special form and 
position of advertisement on page, will be 
given on application. 


Address all communications relating to advertising to 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTEs, 


A. M. ELLIOTT, Managing Editor, 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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